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The Velvet Cushion. 12mo. Pp. 185. Cadell and Datis, 1815. 


A New Covering to the Velvet Cushion. 12mo. Pp. 180. 
Gale and Co. 1815. 


Ix the last winter, when it was the universal fashion to read 
the Velvet Cushion, and hardly possible to mingle with society 
without hearing a discussion of its contents, we were tempted 
tosuspend our severer studies, and to examine the merits of 
this popular favourite. We could not but be pleased with the 
ease and unity of the tale; we could not but love the Vicar 
and his wife, the former for the unsuspecting goodness of his 
heart, the latter for her constant deference to her husband ; 
both for their habitual piety and the unaffected simplicity of 
their manners. But when we closed the book, and reflected 
with ourselves, we found that the tale was an allegory; that it 
was a cursory memoir of religious opinions; that its purport 
was to recommend that system of doctrine, which its admirers 
denominate Evangelical, and which they assume as the doctrine 
of the Reformers, to which the more appropriate name is a 
low and insidious Calvinism; that its tendency was to vindi- 
cate the origin, progress, and continuance of Methodism; and 
that its candour and liberality embraced all descriptions of re- 
ligionists, except the great body of the Parochial Clergy, of 
whom in the parish where the Velvet Cushion was seques- 
tered, none but the Vicar and one predecessor were known to 
recommend the Gospel by his preaching, or adorn it by his 
practice, 

This was the independent judgment which we formed, and 
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which we suppressed at the time, from expericnce of the fyi. 
lity of opposing a popular passion, and from conviction tha 
the studied candour of the book would not prevent a reply 
from the sensitive and irritable temper of the sectaries, oy 
whom it occasionally reflected. The reply is presented under 
the title of a New Covering to the Velvet Cushion, which pro. 
fesses to be a continuation of the former narrative; and 
though the author ridicules the netion of a Cushion’s speak. 
ing and writing history, heis not deterred from assigning the 
motives of the Cushion’s conversion or apystacy, a fiction yet 
more unnatural. The stery possesses none of the continuity 
which distinguishes Mr. Cunningham’s tale; but is full of 
digressions, which have not the remotest connection with the 
subject. But that it is uninteresting is a venial fault, and 
would not have provoked our animadversions. We wish to 
expose its m’schievous tendency, its Injustice and liberality, 
its malignant and rancorous hostility to the Establishment, 
which it betrays under pretence of describing the Cushion’s 
conversion to the practices and principles of the Conventiel, 
Old objections are revived; the Church is made responsible 
for practices which she has formally renounced, and which, 
perhaps, never had any real existence, and the Liturgy is held 
up to ridicule in a manner, which leaves no doubt that the 
eommentator has not read, that he does not understand, or that 
he wilfully perverts, the text which he undertakes to explaiu, 
‘The scruples of the conscientious Cushion, it seems, were 
first awakened by certain passages in the Burial Office, and the 
oilenee was aggravated and confirmed by considering the 
twentieth Article of Religion, the form of Absolation in th 
Office of Visitation of the Sick, and the act of Confirmation, 
and by certain private notions on matters cf ecclesiastical polity. 
‘The Office for the Burial of the Dead holds an unrivalled 
rank among the compositions of men; that it is not beyond 
exeeption is the natural consequence of its human origi. 
The expression of the sure and certain hope of the resurmet- 
tion to ecernal life, and the thanksgiving for the deliverance o 
the deceased from the miseries of this sinful world, have beer 
censured by many wise and good men, and though they have no 
met with able and satisfactory apologists, would, probably, i 
any future revision of the Liturgy, be corrected and improved. 
But though the Cushion, whose long experience extends from 
the times before the Reformation to the present day, mus 
‘have known that his presence seldom decorates the pulpit# 
the time of a funeral, and that the words to which he objet 
“ie pronounced at the geave and not within his hearing; ¥ 
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tnust further ask, why he quotes the form of committing the 
body to the grave, and the first prayer, not from the Liturgy 
which is now in use, but from that which was revised in 1662? 
Must he be told, that the prayer was then very materially al- 
tered, especially in those passages on which he grounds his 
exceptions ? and that the definite article was introduced before 
the words “ resurrection to eternal life,’ by which the appli- 
cation is limited to the general resurrection, and not tothe spe- 
cific resurrection of the deceased. ‘This fact of a quotation 
from a service not in use is no favourable specimen of the 
author’s liberality, or knowledge of his subject: 

The same excellent qualities are displayed in noticing the 
Office of Confirmation. Three very talkative young ladies are 
introduced into a fringe manufacturer’s shop, where the 
Cushion was lying for new decorations, to exercise their wit on 
the administration, in which they had just partaken ; and the 
pious Cushion subjoins. 


« T felt myself astonished at the specimen of levity and ignorance 
Thad seen exhibited, especially as it was combined with one of the 
most fatal delusions that can possess the human mind, ‘These girls 
thought themselves made Christians, or confirmed as snch, merely 
because they had been taught to respect a certain form of words, and 
had been actually pronounced regenerated in a solemn appeal by the 
bishop to heaven. As I could never discover any authority for this in 
scripture, nor any defence for it in reason,—the effect, 1 confess, has 
been to contirm me in the principles of dissent.” 


Surely the Cushion has read the Prayer book and the Scrip- 
tures with the same attention. At least two instances are re- 
corded of the apostolical practice of confirmation : (Acts viii, 
19.) and the writer, if be has any shame, will blush to learn, 
that in the Office of Confirmation the word regenerated is not 
used, ‘The bishop in his prayer addresses the Almighty and 
everlasting God, who hast vouchsafed to regenerate these thy 
servants by water and the Holy Ghost. Regeneration is ap- 

lied in its scriptural sense and is synonymous with baptism. 
Phat three very talkative young ladies may partake of a reli- 
gious ordinance, without deriving any advantage from the cele- 
bration, is an hypothesis which we are not inclined to dispute ; 
but as far as our experience extends, young persons are pre- 
pared for confirmation by the parochial clergy with an earnest- 
bess which is well calculated to instruct them to undertake 
their haptismal vow with seriousness and devotion, and to pro- 
duce the best effect on the conduct of their future lives. 

The order for the visitation of the sick is iftroduced in a 
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316 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


Indicrons manner, by a naval captain who las just returned 
from the West Indies, where, under imminent danger of death, 
he consoled himself by reading the prayers, and making the 
requisite confessions, and was only troubled by the want of 
a priest, to pronounce the absolution, which is recited with- 
out any alteration. Many conscientious clergymen have 
objected to this form, and have preferred the use of that 
which occurs in the communion office, and the discretion 
which the canons allow in the discharge of this office, and 
the preference which is indirectly given to the latter by the 
prescribed omission of the former form, when the communion 
of the sick is connected and made one office with the visitation, 
seem to justify their practice, and to place it beyond any 
reasonable exception, but that our church holds the doctrine 
of absolution, not in a judicial, but a declaratory sense, 
has been clearly proved by the Bishop of Hereford, in his 
‘aluable preparation for the holy order of priests, a tract 
which will be read with the highest satisfaction by all who love 
a judicious interpretation of scripture, and a temperate and con- 
sistent defence of our liturgical form, 

‘The captain has been lately promoted, and is in haste to 
receive the qualification, which his pious sisters considera 
woeful profanation of the sacrament. The fault, however, 
if fault there be in requising a test, is the act of the state, 
and not of the church, and affords a better pretext for emi- 
eration, than for schism; the peril of unworthily receiving 
belongs exclusively to the individual, who might prepare him- 
self, or avail himself of the annual act of indemnity, in 
favour of those who neglect the requisite qualification, But 
any opportunity of calumniating the church is too precious to 
be neglected. 

While the sisters of the captain were employed in deco- 
rating the Velvet Cushion, they were interrupted by a visit 
from the churchwarden, an ignorant bigot, who is made to 
admire the solemnity of a Bishop, who is described as con- 
seerating a neighbouring ehurch-yard in the following form: 
‘This ground is holy; in the name of the Father, of the 
Son, and ef the Holy Ghost, [ pronounce it holy.” We 
have no hesitation in pronouncing these words a mere fabri- 
cation of the author, unsupported by any public formula, o 
any private precedent. The consecration ofechurch-yards # 
conducted in a very different manner; and _ this fictitious 
form is alleged for uo other purpose than to refer to the 20th 
article of relivion, and for annexing to it the significant que 
tion; “ and if the Church of England has power to decree 
ues and*ceremonies, and has authority in matters of faith, 
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why not the Church of Russia or the. Church of Rome? 
Has the Church of England any exclusive charter from 


=? 


heaven?” ‘To this sagacious lady we readily yield the ne- 


tive which she requires, and we add, that the Church of 


England does not claim the exclusive privilege, and that she 
rated from the Romish communion, not because that 
right was assumed, but because it was abused. While the 
church maintains this power, she subjoins the remark: “ And 
et it is not lawful for the church to ordain any thing contrary 
to God’s word written,”” avy thing beyond that power which 
the apostle possessed, wheu he proposed to set other things in 
order when he came. This lady who knows as much of the 
Church of england, as the converted Cushion, confirmed in 
the principles of dissent, eonfounds in many instances the 
order of the church with the practices of individuals, and 
depreciates the simple forms of antiquity by comparing them 
with the superstitions of Popery, or the yet more silly saper- 
stitions, which have no existence butin her own splenetic 
imagination. 

That the lady should mistake the church for the Church of 
England is no occasion of surprise, since the pastor, under 
whose edifying ministry the Cushion is reduced, aud who 
delivers a funeral oration, as worthy of comparison with the 
burial office, as the ethics of Aristotle with the Sermon on 
the Mount, informs his congregation, “ that the term church 
is never used in Scripture in a national sense ;’’ © that it 
is the privilege of a voluntary community to choose its own 
pastors, and not to have a person whose ollice is so essentially 
connected with their spiritual interests, imposed by human 
authority; and “that for the purpose of duly regulating 
the detail of the spiritual and temporal necessities of the 
church, deacons form only the second order of its officers,” 

To the same effect weare told, “* that Christians are admo- 
nished to take heed what they hear, and to beware of false 
prophets. When an apostle was to be chosen in the place 
of Judas, the disciples were applied to for the purpose, and 
when the seven officers of the first Christian community at 
Jerusalem were elected, a similar method was adopted. 
“ Look ye out among you seven men of honest report.” — It is 
added in the original text, whom we may appoint over 
this business, and the dissenters know, who corrupted 
the text, so as to exalt the assumed election of the peo- 
Pe and to degrade the authoritative ordination of the 
ishop. Nor is it quite so clear as the preacher imagines, 
that the disciples whom the apostle addressed consisted of the 
people only, Matthias was elected to the apustleship, not 
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315 ORIGIMAL CRITICISM. 


by any election whatever, but by the divine preference mani. 
fested in the fall of the lots. The false prophets and the false 
doctrines, of which our Lord teaches us to beware, have ng 
relation to the nature and constitution of the Christian minis. 
try, of which the divine appointment, and the three-fold dis. 
tinction, are unequivocally asserted by the apostle: God hath 
set some in the church first apostles: secondarily, prophets; 
thirdly, teachers: 1 Cor. xii. 28. The term church may not 
be used in the scriptures in a national sense, nor could it with 
any propriety, when no nation was converted to the faith, or 
pl: aced under the authority of the apostles ; ; and in relation to 
the assumed privilege of a voluntary society to choose its own 
teachers, it may be sufhcient to observe, that there is no aus 
thority for such privilege jn the writings of the New Tes. 
tament. 

We had marked other passages of this malignant libel for 
observation ; but we have already exceeded our limits, and 
must draw toa conclusion. We would warn Mr, Cunningham 
of the impolicy of associating himself with the sectaries, from 
whom he has received such unfriendly treatment, to re 
pair the injury which his inconsiderate attempt has occasioned 
to the Church, by dedicating his future life to her exclusive 
service. The New Covering to the Velvet Cushion is a pow. 
erfu! contradiction of the popul: ir opinion, that there is among 
the Dissenters an improved spirit of liberality and of friendl 
respect to the national Church; and it leaves but too nal 
reason to apprehend, that the aversion which our dissenting 
brethren feel toward our liturgical offices, arises from igno- 
rance and misrepresentation of them, and from wresting the 
scriptures to support their peculiar views of ecclesiastical po- 
lity, in opposition to that episcopal order which originated with 
the apostles, which was maintained without controversy to the 
time of the Reformation, and which is still preserved in the 
churches of Rome, Greece, , Syria, England, and other parts of 
the world, 
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St. Pierre’s Harmonies of Nature. 
(Concluded from Page 253.) 
Tur Author makes the following remarks, under the head 
of * Geometry of Children.” 








«« If the abstract sciences deaden the fancy of a child, the arts ad- 
Gressed to the imagination are ept to affect its judgment ; such, 
among others, are music, painting, and poetry: to press them on 4 
young mind is like putting lime at the foot of a young plant; the 
plant is brought early into flower, bui it is undermined and falls be- 
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fore ite time. It ts deserving of remark that children who have been 
made to give attention to absiract sciences, or arts of imagination, 
have io. general less command of temper than those who are, occupied 
with mechanic arts: the reason, in my opinien, is, that their mental 
springs have been either too much compressed or too much expanded, 
The same will be found to held in regard-to their bodies wheo long 
kept ia a state of constraint ; their Frame will be pressed down in 
the same way as their mind, The study of literature, agreeable as 
itis, becomes productive of fatigue and exhaustion, if it keeps us 
long inthe same situation. Every ope.is aware of the irritability 
of men of letters, and particularly of philosophers ; poets are perhaps 
the worst of all, because their labours cast them so anxious a stre'ch 
of thought. It strikes me that if Socrates preserved that admirable 
equanimity which was unknown to his disciples, Plato and Aristotle, 
he may have been indebted for it to his not subjecting himselt to the 
Lbour of written composi'ion. Perhaps it might be owing likewise 
to his having followed in youth the business of a sculptor, which 
appears tone a complete school of patience. Moreover, I cannot 
help thinking that we may find, in the characters of several vations 
in Europe, an evidence of the influence of the abstract sciences and of 
the arts of imagination, If the Euglish be deficient in cheerfulness, 
itmust be owing to their attention being too ea:ly given to Latin, 
Greek, and mathematics, in which they carry their studies farther 
than we do, and if on the other hand, the French and Italians have 
a frivolity of character approaching sometimes to folly, itis to be as- 
cribed to the study of the arts of the imagination, in which they 
excel. Warmth of climate is of no consequence in this respect, 
whatever Montesquieu may say to the contrary, as 1 have proved by 
instancing the gravity of the Turks and the petulance of the Greeks, 
though born in the same country. 

* At the same time we must not indulge in sweep ng epithets in 
regard tocharacter, as the slow and the lively, the gay and the se-/ 
rious, are frequently found in the same family, aod are equally 
useful to society. Let our care be to cultivate iv our youth the love 
of God and of mankind, by way of giving them a common ceutre 
of affection With the virtues proceeding from such impressions 
they may get through life without any extraordinary attainments, 
and all attainments are dangerous without these virtues ; | ought rather 
to say that without them there is no such thing as true attainments, 
We have already observed that Atheists have never made a useful 
discovery, because they perceive no intelligent beings but themselves 
in Nature. Truly may it be added that they have never known 
what it is tofeel love for mankind ; tney have been prompted only 
by ambition ; and how is it possible that such a passion should not 
be predominant with mien who see nothing superior to themselves in 
the universe ? 

“ The first sentiment then to be cultivated in a child is that of re- 
verence for God, that he may find an assured refuge there at all times, 
“ina haven safe from the rage of tempests, ‘This is the way to 
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make him nttached to life without fearing death. The most barren 
land would thus seem to him a delightful abode ; and heaven, with jt, 
brilliant constellations, will appear the port where his voyage is des 
tined to terminate. 

‘* As my first object is to teach a child to act for himself, and 
to become independent of the fluctuating prejudices of society, 
I should aim at establishing the first fraternal harmony between 
him and characters of well-known benevolence in a former age. | 
should wish therefore that some feeling and judicious writer made 
a collection of the lives of virtuous men who have deserved well 
of mankind; their example would be of greater influence on 4 
child than any precepts. They would be fixed stars to direct his 
soul in attracting it towards heaven ; and in approximating it to the 
Divinity. He would there find consolation in his misfortunes, and 
would see that men the most justly celebrated have been unfortunate 
in their infancy. For my part, on coming to contemplate their 
progress in life, I find that it is to their adversity chiefly that they 
have been indebted for their love of God; a love which has proved 
the source of their illustrious qualities, They acquired a just 
feeling of the rights of mankind, because these rights had been 
violated in regard to them; they were duly impressed with the 
existence of a Divinity, because they found no refuge but in him, 
The Greeks discovered a just sense of this truth on representing 
Hercules, the son of Jupiter, as persecuted by Juno from his cradle; 
but we have no need to refer to fable or allegory, for we shall find in 
the history of all nations that most of the meu celebrated for their 
virtues were unfortunate in their youth, Taking misfortune in its 
general sense, we comprehend under this head a gloomy education, 
infirmity, indigence, prejudice, and harshness on the part of parents 
and of masters. Socrates, Amyot, Jean Jaques Rousseau, and a 
number of others in different ages and nations, might be quoted in 
support of this argument. A larger proportion still might perhaps 
be found among those who have led an obscure but comfortable life ; 
for misfortune often proves the cause of fature comfort, in the 
same way as it proves a school for virtue. Nor would the history 
of the fortunate obscure be the Jess important of the two, since 
Nature calls all mento comfort, and very fewto glory. My wish 
would be that a boy should choose a kind of model among thow 
with whom he should imagine himself to have most points of re 
semblance, and that he should add the name of this pattern to bis 
family name. This kind of adoption was practiced among the Ro- 
mans; it still existsina more affecting manner among most of the 
nations whom we call savage, but for whom uncivilized would be 
a moreappropriate epithet. Among these, two frieuds are in the 
habit of exchanging names, and imagine that they have thus made 
an exchange of souls. A child, adopting with bis own free-will 
the name of a virtuous eharacter, will exert himself to model bit 
disposition upon it. It would be well however to point out tbat this 
resemblance cannot be supposed to hold in all respects; we may 
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gim atthe same virtue, though not by the same paths; we have 
all occasion for the patience of Socrates, but we have not al] a 
Xantippe to exercise our temper. However, the imitation of a 
yirtuous man, for whom the veneration of the world has increased 
as fora monument by lapse o ages, is a great bulwark againsi vice ; 
itisa kind of union with a superior being.” 


French writers are particularly devoted to sketching portraits 
of the male and female figure. So much attention to sexual 
distinctions is by no means favourable to that purity of heart, 
which is commended, and for the first time taught in the New 
Testament. Our author, however, being a Christian, is much 
more strictly a moralist than his countrymen are in general, 
and his observations are consequently designed to reform as 

well to amuse, 


“* The personal beauty of the two sexes is marked by very diffe- 
rent characteristics. A man posseses the beauty arising from con- 
trast by the opposition of several features of the face, .s weilas by 
the strength expressed in his organs and muscles. A female, on the 
other hand, combines the beauties arising from harmony in the 
smoothness of her shape and the elegance of her outline. The for- 
mer bears the stamp of that energy which was destined to give him 
the empire’ over carnivorous animals, while the Jatter posseys:s those 
mild features which seem qualified to tame and domesticate the pa- 
cific part of theanimal creation. They thus combine between them 
all the scattered beauties of Nature; but these characteristics are 
less prominent according to the particular stages of society. Among 
savage nations living frequently in a state of war the female acquires 
some of the bold habits of mav; while in civilized nations, long 
in the enjoyment of peace, it is man who leans to the adoption of the 
manners of the female. In cither case each sex neglects its natu- 
tal empire to acquire that of the opposite sex ; but the effort is 
vain. Whatever may be said by some moralists who have recommend- 
ed the same kind of education for each, I maintain that a woman 
has not more influence over men by endeavouring to assimilate ber- 
self to them, nora man over females by adopting their language and 
habits. To me both appear to lose a portion of their power of 
exciting admiration, of engaging affections, by such deviations 
from their natural character. A Sy) barite stretched on a bed of roses 
seems to me much on a par, in point of attraction, with a female 
Sparian contending in the public square. It would appear, not- 
withstanding the allegations of historians, and particularly of Plu- 
tarch, that the female Lacedemonians had no great influence with 
their husbands; by adopting the manners and habits of warriors, 
they lost the power arising from delicacy and grace. 

** Ove of the first sacrifices which European females obtained 
from the men was the renunciation of one of the most distinct 
Marks of their sex ; [ mean their beards, It has been fashionable 
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for some writers to praise Peter the Great for having made the Rus. 
siansimitate, in this respect, their more polished neighbours in the 
west; but I cannot agree with them either in considering the beard 
a8 an inconvenient superfiuity, or in accounting Peter right in thus 
deviating from the law of Nature. ‘The nobles and military com. 
plied with his orders, but the peasantry, and even the sailors, kept up 
their ancient custom, and with reason ; for in the long } Journies which 
they are frequently obliged to take in the rude winters of their 
climate, the beard preserve: the mouth, and particularly the throat, 
from the intensity of the cold, mote effectually than the best fur, 
It must be allowed at the same time, that in a grave figure the 
beard is becoming. The heads of our priests, philosophers, and 
magistrates, appear in my eyes like the heads of children, when 
compared to those of the Turks; and I have no doubt that the con- 
trast between the bearded Turk and his fair Circassian spouse, has 
the etTect of improving their apearance when together. 

‘* Aithough womea sre smaller and weaker than men, they have, 
notwithstanding, more power in the performaoce of certain actions 
to which they have been destined by Nature. We have already re. 
marked thatm men the shoulders are broader than the lower part of 
the body ; in women the case is very different, the lower part being the 
broader of the two. Anatomists have said that Nature has made 
the bones of the lower part of the body in females larger and at 
greater distances, to enable them to carry their child more conveni- 
ently, and to lessen the pain of child-birth. In my _ opinion, 
however, the case is otherwise ; a woman not carrying her child ex- 
actly in the way in whicb this explanation implies, and the females 
in other species, such for example as the cow, the mare, and the 

ape, being no larger in the hinder part of the body than the male. 
My notion is that Nature having destined our females to carry their 
children in their arms, and to suckle them on their bosom, intended 
the additional dimensions of the lower part of the body as a_ kind of 
counterpoise. Wheiler there be any thing in this or not, we have 
daily experience that women are much greater adepts at carrying their 
children in their arms than our sex; they do it both with greater 
ease and for alongertime. it seems to me even that a female is not 
in a proper posture unless she have a child ia her arms; without 
one she is naturally led to incline her bead a lite forward, as we 
see in the case of the Venus de Medicis. Man, when in his natural 
state, and free from any burden, bolds his head erect, and even keeps 
it somewhat back. as appears in the statues of Hercules and Apollo. 

‘* Natare bas doubled the moral and physical strength of maa 
by means of contrasts and coincidences ; she has quadrupled it by 
siving him the aid of woman. A man reduced to half his organs 
might still retain an enjoyment of most of the powers of Nature. 
It is true that such enjoyment would be much less complete, in as 
much as one eve could vot take in so wide a range as two. Whiea 
snale and female employ the eyes of botb, they not only take in a 
wider range, but as each has different sensations and ideas which 
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mutually communicate, the enjoyment may be considered ag 
ifdoobled. The head of Janus, formed on one side of a male, 
and on the other of a female countenance, and which luoks both 
before and behind, appears to mea very fair allegory of the com- 
bined power of the sexes, although the figure itself suggests un- 
pleasant ideas. Nature has divided the sexes physically, but in 
moral sense she has united them. So much is this the case, (hat in al- 
most every language the term man (dy8pw2es, homo, honane) is used 
enerically ; 1 mean that it is understood to express qualities belong- 
ing to females as well as to males. {In some languages, particularly 
in Asia, there is no separate word for woman; and I am told that 
the inhabitants of Siam call the fair sex by the name of young men, 
The word man must, of course, have a meaning somewhat diffe- 
rent in their ianguage from ours, in which any such appellation would 
appear ridiculous. It reminds me, however, en passant, of Rous 
seau’s curious assertion that females are only children grown up, 
Buffon seems to give countenance to the whimsical epithet of the 
Siamese, by saying that a female in her old age acquires several of 
the appearances of our sex, a reinark which he extends to the ani- 
mal kingdom at large. He refers, in corroboration of his theory 
to an old female pheasant from China, deckedin fine plamage, and 
to be seen at the Museum of Natural History in Paris; but I have 
no doubt that, after all his arguments, the avimal in question is an 
old cock. 

“* Wherever we extend our inquiries, we find a radical distinction 
between the male and female character ; a distinction kept up during 
the whole of life, yet compatible with perfect barmony between 
the sexes. It is on account of the mutual agreement and in- 
nate instinct, which often seizes two lovers from their first inter- 
view, that Plato imagines the human soul to consist at the outset 
of two halves descended from heaven, exiled into different bodies, 
and aiming incessantly to unite themselves on earth. Curious as 
this notion is, it may be received favourably by some political arith- 
Meticans, who find on comparing statistical returns, a general cor- 
respondence iu the births of both sexes. In looking back to a remote 
slage of society, we find the two sexes standing as much in need 
of each others co-operation asin the present day. If a man climbs 
a tree to beat down fruit, his wifé remains at the bottom to gather 
it; the one finds victuals, the other cooks them; the ove pursues 
wild Deasis in the chase, the other rears domestic avimals; the one 

ildsa hut, the other makes clothes; the one manages matters 
Out of doors, the other within ; in return, they double their pleasures, 
aod diminish their trouble by such a participation,—a_ participation, 
however, in which both continue to retain their distinctive cla. acters, 

female giving vent, ona joyous occasion, to all the enthusiasm 
sensibility, and the male discovering all the coolness of reflection. 
If vexations occur, the male meets them with firmness and vith 
reason; the female escapes from their effect by the lightness of ver 
thoughts : the one, conscious of his strength, cherishes ambitious 
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views ; the other places her happiness in fixing the affections of her 
partner. If age weakens the early warmth of their attachment to 
each other, it becomes, in a manner, renewed by the interest they 
take, not only in their children, but in their grand children ; one 
treating them with paternal foresight, the other with a mother’s 
care and affection. It is thus thata virtuous pair proceed in that 
course which approximates them to the Divinity. Like the spark 
which disappears as soon as it is kindled, because it finds no fuel to 
take hold of; man and woman without each other would be of shert 
duration, in as much as their interest in life could not be continued 
by posterity. Such a situation would display the ignorance, the weak. 
ness, the wants of their condition; but conjugal harmony commu. 
nicates knowledge, power, and enjoyment to our species. 

** {t is certain that chaste and temperate habits are the chief foun. 
dations of strength and beauty in the two sexes. It is the youth 
of purity, who becomes a prudent and a healthy man. Such man- 
ners have, in my opinion, a greater effect in improving our appear. 
ance than the ait of mountains; for I have seen as good looking 
a population in the marshes of Holland as can be found in the moun- 
tains of Switzerland. The wives of the fishermen of Scheves 
lingen near the Hague form no bad resemblance of the so much 
admired figures of the Sabine women. In Holland we find children 
with as fresh a colour, as pure a white, and as bright a red, asin any 
country. It was there and in the neighbouring Flanders, that Rubens 
took the ideas of his goddesses, and that Francis Flamand modelled 
his cupids. Were the air of the mountains of Switzerland the 
cause of the comeliness of the men and women in that country, 
bow does it happen that the two sexes are sodiminutive in the adja- 
cent moustains of Savoy? The unhealthy and premature labour to 
which young people are subjected in that country may serve to ex 
plain it; as far at least as depends on a physical cause; but thereis 
probably a moral reason in the bad habits introduced into the country 
by those Savoyards who seek a living in our towns, and who are 
accustomed there to scenes of irregularity and vice. They come 
among us ianocent, and if they do not participate in the vicious 
scenes which they witness, their minds must at least be debased bya 
recollection of the improprieties prevailing among us. : 

“Ttis only by exercising the body that you succeed in affording 
a pleasant variety tothe mind. A young girl has need occasionally of 
such achange, for nature has not made her to remain perpetually oa 
ber chair. Mingle moderate exercise with the studies of youth; 
a garden will offer them such in proportion to their strength and 
their taste ; for a garden requires to be cultivated, watered, irrigated, 
weeded, and fenced. Nor is such exercise wholly Jost with a view 
to mental culture. A garden brings to their eyes traces of that Pro 
vidence which has foreseen every thing ard arranged every thing 
with infinite magnificence, and which calls man as well as animals, 
not only to the enjoyment of his works, but toa confidence in bis 
plans. Make the youth feel that, while Providence has afforded 4 
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variety of means of diversifying life by innocent pleasures, it punishes 
the abuse of pleasure in a number of ways; and that the all-seeing 
perceives not only our most secret acts, but even our most reserved 


thoughts.” 


¢ Precepts without number have been compiled in regard to mar- 
riage. - Plutarch bas composed an indifferent treatise on this subject, 
and enumerates no less than forty-five of them. His task wasa 
difficult one, for he wanted to bring together persons who had been 
separated in their education. My task would be still more difficult, 
were it directed to the same object; but laws are numerous only 
where customs aré bad. Matrimonial precepts would be endless, 
were we to compose one for every duty of the married state. The 
books that I have seep are without plan or method, confounding the 
characters of the two sexes, and never admitting that the virtues 
of the one may frequently be faults in the other, An infinity of 
dramas and romances have been written on love; but they al] end 
where they should begin; I mean with marriage, The indifference, 
oreven the raillery, permitted in regard to this great bond of society, 
arises from the want of a due reprobation, in France, of conjugal in- 
fidelity. 

“ Tt is with a view to obviate this great mischief, too long sanc- 
tioned by example, that we have expressed a desire that women, like 
men, should put their trust in God alone ; and that we have argued 
for a confidence in that Providence which displays itself in all parts 
of nature; in order that they may find a secure refuge in the tempests 
of life ; and that they may cling to it as to the rock of their salvation. 
Certain it is that, in seasons of grief, the two sexes endeavour to con- 
sole each other, and find a much better support in the contrast than 
they could in the similarity of their characters. The spirit of ambi- 
tion given to the one, and the inclination towards Jove in the other, 
have, no doubt, been implanted in us by Providence that we may 
draw near without running counter to each other ; as but too fre- 
quently happens in societies composed entirely of men or entirely 
of women, Hence the impropriety of considering a keen-tempered 
man and a mild woman as an ill-matched couple. They often live 
together with a degree of harmony which affords a strong proof that 
contrast is not unfavourable to love. Enmities are perhaps most 
lasting among persons tainted by the same vices: misers, debauchees, 
and men of unprincipled ambition, all detest their rivals in vice ; 


while they have naturally an esteem for those who are possessed of 


qualities and virtues to which they are strangers. The intolerant 
hasa secret admiration of mildness and paticnce; the intemperate 
of sobriety; the miser of prodigality, We may, consequently, 
take for granted, that masculine and femine qualities agree very well 
together, notwithstanding their discrepancies ; every thing has been 
aitanged by natare with a view to establish confidence between the 
busband and wife.” 


Oceasionally the author glances at the miseries of his eoun- 
tty; but ina manner which proves how much their authors 
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were dreaded and detested. St. Pierre has, however, much 
less egoisme or selfish pride than is common to his compa- 
triots. 


« Offer early to both sexes pure and innocent objects on which 
they may fix their attachment. Let them accustom themselves to 
oppose the influence of these mild habits to the impulse of selfish 
passions, and you may take for granted that you have established a 
considerable barrier against corruption. A desire to please, elegance 
of manners, and a habit of constancy in attachment, may all be looked 
for from early affections cherished in this way. As every art and 
every science borrows much of its beauty from conjugal harmonies, 

moral science will be found to derive attraction from the mere pros. 
pect of it, however remote. He who loves a virtuous object and is 
beloved in turn, may be said to carry happiness in his heart; he is 
pleased with others, because pleased with himself. A sentiment 
strooger than friendship animates him in his labours, and makes him 
cheerfully brave the tempests of life; like the seaman, contendjug 
with a storm when he has in prospect the port of his destination. 

« It is by means of the first fires of conjugal love that you will 
succeed in kindling in a young man the fire of patriotism. To call 
on him to indulge such a thought as that of taking delight in the 
death of his fellow-creatures, would be to humiliate him, and to 
bring him toa level with the brute creation. A bull becomes en- 
' wed at the sight of glaring red, and a sportsman’s dogs are animated 
by ‘the sound of the horn. I bave seen a lion roused to rage by the 
mere noise of a drum: after beating on it for a few minutes, the 
voice of the king of animals was heard, and his roaring was kept up 
at intervals, unti}], seeing no antagonist, he wos soothed, and his voice 
calmed. Thus, when the winds have raised the waves, we sve the 
billows continue in motion after the storm, and dash for some time in 
a calmon the sea-shore. Would you educate your pupil in sucha 
way as toexpose him to be gained over by the art of a turbulent or 
insidious orator? Would you render him, like a surly dog, ready to 
atiack every passenger, and even his own master, whenever he is pro- 
voked ? 

‘* A man should never blindly leave his powers at the disposal of 
another man; bis patriotism should be excited only by virtuous feel- 
ings. And what kind of virtuous feelings do you aim at cherishing 
ina youth? Shallit be affection for his parents, who perhaps treat 
him harshly ; or for a government, whose Jaws may perhaps prove in- 
convenient to him, and with whose interests, moreover, be is impef- 
f-ctly acquainted? But you will speak at once to his reason, his 
heart, and his moral faculties, when you say, ‘ You must defend het 
who is one day to form the happiness of your life. If you abandor 
her, her labours, her mind, ber person, her inmost thoug)ts, will so 
longer be yours. March, fight, live or die for her; the eye of him 
who bas eis her free is Upon you ; he will protect the rights which 
he Das gi! v¢n you.” No requisition bot that of love is necessary in 
celling forth the youth of a country. It is by motives such as these 
that saiaae, in a primitive state, excite cash other to the defence 
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their homes; it was thus that Sparta, Athens, and Rome, roused, in 
their days of fame, the courage of their inhabitants, and that they 
subjugated those nations that took up arms only from fear of their 
governors, OF from mercenary considerations. Were you born in a 
country which wasa prey to faction, covetousnessy superstition, or 
robbery, you would still have pleasure in insulatiog yourself with a 
beloved object, in supporting, along with her, poverty, contempt, in- 
jury, oppression, Calumipy ; and if a continuation of life were denied 
you, you would finda happiness in dying along with her. * Place 
me,’ says Horace, ‘ under the pole with my fair companion, and 
will live happy there.” Nothing conduces more to emigration than 
the feeling of love when in a state of persecution. This feeling has 
led to settling on spots of very unpromising appearance ; fraterval 
harmony engrafts itself on a flourishing society ; but the conjugal 
alone can extend and propagate itself in the bosom of Nature, 

 Amiable children, choose in the age of innocence a model which 
may afford you a safe guide in the age of passion. You, who have 
equally to dread corrupt society and the wanderings of your own 
hearts, follow, I entreat you, the path of Nature, which never leads 
astray. In a virtuous object, you find collected both the beauty that 
is scattered on the earth, and the virtue that is derived from heaven. 
Such an attachment will create in you the love of industry, along 
with ‘courage, constancy, humanity, and piety. Cherish such affec- 
tions early, if you wish them to continue with yon tothe last. ‘The 
attachments which remain till old age, are generally those which have 
been formed in the early period of life, because youthful attachments 
are generally most innocent, and exempt trom mercenary considcr- 
ations, 

** Bot to whatever object you attach yourself, remember that it is 
transient like yourself. A day will come when you will no longer 
hear the voice of her you love, when she will cease to dwell in her 
accustomed habitation, or to direct her steps to meet you in the grove. 
What consolation can you then possess it you have not long accus- 
tomed yourself to put your hopes in Heaven? Comfort yourself 
with the hope of meeting your partner in another world, You may 
safely say to yourself, Why should J not so flatter myself? What 
would an insulated mind do even in Paradise? Cicero is delighted 
with the prospect of meeting there with Lalius, Cato, Scipio, and 
other great men; a teeling entertained by him along with every 
sage. ‘They seek solitude on earth that they may be out of the way 
of the perverse ; in heaven they will seek society because it is the 
assemblage of the good. Douutless the pure ninds who, in a hume 
ble situation, have fuifilled the first duties of nature will be admitied 
there, as well as those who have held bigher charges. Ik is the part 
of an affectionate heart, not only to love those whom it has left in 
this lower world, but to desire a union with them ia beaven. 

“ We have now passed in review all the harmonies in our globe, 
from those which unite insensible objects to tlose which animate 
mankind. We have endeavoured to skeich an attractive picture of 
plants, of mountains, of the ocean, and of the :n mal kingdom ; 
while, in the last place, we have given our attention to him who, 
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placed in the midst of this magnificent creation, has made himself 
master of all that surrounded him, and raised his thoughts to the feet 
of his Creator. Let us now quit the earth which he inhabits, and 
attempt to view those stars which excite our wonder, and that heaven 
which affords a final retreat to virtue and affection. Let us cidea. 
vour to arrive at a knowledge of the system ot harmony prev ailing ia 
the orbes of the firmament. We shall see how probable it is thet (he 
hand of the Creator has peopled them as it has peopled our world, 
and that, after making this world the abode of life and death, it has 
entered into his plaus to provide, in an upper region, an abode for 
immortality.” 


Where are many other pleasing passages which we might 
extract from these entertaining volumes; but we have alre ady 
given enough to convey an idea of their nature and merit, 
To entertain by variety, to instruct by aniusing, to modulate 
the passions and feelings, by a comparative survey of the mul- 
tifarious analogies in nature; in a word, to make man wiser 
and better, to increase the sam of social happimess, and di- 
minish that of human misery, seem to have been the sole ob- 
jects of the author, and few writers have been more successful 
in the completion of their beneficent designs. It wétld be 
dificult to name another work which ‘s equally well adapted to 
the instruction and amusement of youth, and at the same time 
no less worthy the attention of philosophers, naturalists, mio- 
ralists, poets, politicians, and even divines. Should the pro- 
found botanist or zoologist find little in these harmonies re- 
specting his particular study, with which he was not previously 
acquainted, he must nevertheless be both gratified and in- 
structed by the innumerable other subjects which are here 
marshalled, to honour and exalt his favourite pursuits. The 
moralist will read with pleasure, while the’ pious will view 
these volumes with. silent delight, under the firm and well- 
founded conviction, that should any impious sceptic deign to 
give them a full perusal, should he in this case do by neces- 
sity what he never does from choice, give a fair, impartial 
hearing to sentiments which are not an echo of his own, he 
must be insensibly led to admire “ the wisdom of God in the 
works of creation,” and, consequently, to admit that the 
author of such wonderful harmonies must also be a better 
curator of his own works, than any of his weak and presomp- 
tuous creatures. The “ Harmonies of Nature,” indeed, like 
the author's “ Studies” will, doubtless, find a place in every 
select library, as well as hecome the domestic companions of 
every well-educated family. ‘To those who can read the origi- 
nal, they will be acceptable, not merely for the matter, but also 
the style, which is simple, yet dignified, clear, and, notwith- 
standing the diversity of subjects, much more firisbes a thu 
is us sual with French writers. 
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Mustapha ; a Tragedy, Svd. Pp. 108, Weybridge priated, 
Gale and Co, London, 1814. 


Tracepies, printed without having been performed, gene- 
rally excite so little interest, that few, even lovers of the 
drama, feel disposed to read.them. Some feeling of this 
nature, no doubt, iuduced us to throw the tragedy before us 
aside, when it first met our eye. Nor, possibly, should we 
have been inclined to take it up again, had we not received the 
accidental information that-it was really the production of a 
Senior Wrangler, and “a huge Methodist,” to use the ex- 
pression of a fellow-collegian. ‘This information made us 
resolve to submit to the drudgery of labouring through one 
hundred and odd pages; without the possibility of having 
discovered, that they were written by such a character as our 
informant described. When we read, indeed, that ** Fear’s a 
good (not senior) wrangler,” we thought it smelt of the shop ; 
and in truth there isa good deal of wrangling between the 
Dramatis Personz. ' We suspect our readers will not be less 
surprized than ourselves, when they shall have cast their eyes 
over some of the specimens which we shall produce from this 
precious performance, at the notion of their having proceeded 
from the pen of “ a huge Methodist.” 

The play opens with the representation of an apartment in 
the seraglio of the Vizier, no bad scene, it must be allowed, for 
a love-feust, to which, it is well-known, the Methodists have a 
particular attachment. Here we are introduced to Achmet 
(a son of the Sultan by Roxalana) and Daraxa (the Vizier’s 
daughter) two lovers, for a tragedy, like a methodist meeting, 
is nothing without love. The object of the tender damsel is 
to make her suitor consent to the murder of his brother Mus- 
tapha, who stands between him and the throne. Her ambition, 
it seems, is greater than her love. In order to wind him to her 

urpose, it is necessary to make him extremely amorous ; and, 
if talking nonsense be a proof, as we believe it is, of a man 
being amorous, Achmet certainly is so. But let our readers 
judge for themselves. The lady asks Achmet « pithy question 
Whether Mustapha cannot love? To which he answers— 


‘© Yes by Allah, 
With all that’s manly in affection—all ; 
But you he cannot love as I do, sweet 5 
No, by this kiss ; for I was born to love you, 
You to be lov'd of me, and at,our birth 
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Our stars did twinkle each at the other with 

A conscious radiance. Qh, you shall-not meet, 
Beneath the copse of Heaven, another heart 
Can pant for you as this does.” 


It is impossible, after this, not to believe the man in love; 
but Miss Daraxa requires something more ; she wants to make 
him in love with a throne as well as with herself; and to rouse 
his courage as wellas his affection. He persists, however, ig 
being amorous, and tells her, in monosyllabic verse, 


“« Thou hast all charms to make all men gaze on thee, 
And each that gaz'd to wish himself adl eye, 
‘That be might gaze the more. But love ——" 


His mistress continues to press him; but he, dull of appre. 
hension, with a mind bent on nothing less than on murder, 
understands her not, till she speaks more plainly. She now 
tells him that he should fan the flame of ambition, and find 
food for it ; 


© Ach. And where? 
Dar. And where? fi/ question for fit Hero.” 


By the bye, the author seems very fond of this miserable 
trick of repetition, the only object of which, as far as we are 
able to discern it, is to make up in sowed for what is wanting 
of sense.—Achmet, having, at length, caught a glimpse of her 
meaning, with more politeness than accuracy, tells her 


‘« Jt well becomes thee, 
That mounting soul, that high entlinsiasm, 
That check all fever.” 


We should not notice the little deviations from grammatical 
correctness with which “ Mustapha” abounds, did not its 
author, add to his other distinguishing appellations that of 
schoolmaster. ‘That a pedant, a pedagogue, and a_ senior 
wrangler should be ignorant of the first rules and principles 
ef his native language, is passing strange ! 

Miss Daraxa, with a spirit not very congenial with the im- 
puted softness of her sex, now taunts her lover with the 
heroism of his brother, Mustapha, whom she styles, 


‘ The elder born of Triumps.” 


Whether Triumph be a gentleman or a lady, and how many 
sons and daughters he or she bas, the author is not so kind as 
to inform his readers. The lady having, after much circum- 
becution, aud a great deal of nonsensical declamation—neithes 
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prose nor poetry—declared the settled purpose of her soul, 
Tent feels diszusted, abuses, and leaves, her. 
A scene follows, Natweexs Achmet and his intended father- 
in-law, Rustan, the Vizier, in which the latter plays the sume 
rt as his daughter, though with greater art, seeking to win 
the youth to their common purpose—the youth who declares 


« T have a wound i’ the heart, ‘tis bleeding bare.” 


If any of our readers have sagacity enough to give usa 
definition of the state of this unfortuante heart, we shall be 
very much obliged to them to impart it. For ear own part, 
we have seen a sheep’ s-heart bave and bleeding, hut a man’s 
heart. ‘ bleeding bare’ has never yet presetited itself to any of 
our senses. 

Before the first act closes, we are introduced to Mustapha’s 
camp, to Mustapha, and one of his officers, Caled ; the former 
of whom sagaciously remarks, by way of quieting the appre- 
hensions of the other, who is fearful the Vizier will adopt 
some means for destroying them both ; 


‘my ways areclear and open ; 

If T had thrown a mist about my paths, P 
And walk'd i’ the darkness of my deeds, why then 
Were reason good that I should fear the murderer 
Conceal’d in the night myself had made; but who 
Dares stab i’ the sunshine ?” 





Caled, hearing his General lament. the effusion of blood 
which must attend his victories, observes, 


———  “ this must not be, my Lord, 
This must not be ; should all the camp see this, 
It were disservice twenty times twice toid 
The Sophi’s arins.” 


Surely such uncouth phraseology never hefore deformed any 
prodaction of the tragic muse. Mustapha takes the Lord’s 
hame in vain, most profusely, and most inaccurately, fora 
Turk does not invoke God,” but Allah! In the ‘closing 
Scene of the first act, we are carried back to the Vizier’s 
palace, where Daraxa refuses to admit her lover, and Achmet, 
in a rage threatens to kick her father. 


‘* Hence! or I'l) kick thee out of thy own palace.” 


We have thus analysed, though not very closely, the first act 
of this singular production. ‘But, with ail our respect fgr our 
teaders, we cannot carry our complaisauce so. far. as to give 
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an analysis of the remaining four. They must be satisfied 
with the selection of afew of the most prominent beauties. 

Roxalana describing the beauty of her intended daughter. 
in-law, Daraxa, says, she 


** locks so beautiful, 
And her eyes sparkle so, and all her countenance 
Is animate and happy and on fire.” 


Brandy-faced Nan, with a vengeance ! 


““ If that the knowledge wouls to him bring lale, 
No good to us!!!" 

A pretty spectmen this of pedantic affectation! Ob, but 
the Senior Wrangler will tell us, bale is a legitimate word, and 
he will quote the authority of Spenser forits use and application, 
Let the poor man enjoy both his excuse and his discovery, 
though they bring no bale to us, no good to hin. 


‘© J‘ave thrown in that 
Makes his /ove drunk with anger,” 


Mercy on us, what incongruous passions are here brought in 
contact with each other. We have, indeed, heard of a man 
being intoxicated with joy, and. mad with rage, but that 
anger had the power to make a lover drunk, we confess, we did 
not know. The ignorance and affectation of abridging the / 
have, in order to reduce the two syllables into ome, are remark- 
able. As the words now stand, they form two syllables just, as 
much as if the h were there, whereas. the ordinary mode of 
elision, by the removal of the ha would fully have answered 
the intended purpose. But a Senior Wrangler would rather 
violate the rules of grammar, than descend to the adoption of 
vulgar customs | This must be his reason for using, ‘*‘ expiate” 
ns an adjective; and “to moist” for “ to moisten ;” “ sovran” 
for ** sovereign 3” cum multis aliis ejusdem generis, We 
are aware be may quote Shakespeare for one of these expres- 
sions; apd when he displays our bard’s genius, we'll allow him 
to profit Ly his inaceuracies.—Specimen of the sublime! 


‘€ Your face, I warrant, 
“Is preof to a wet napkin.” 


We suspect some wag had put a wet blanket on the fire of 
our wrangler’s genius, before he sat down to compose this pre- 
cious production. 

‘In the third act, love,whom fear, as we have seen, had made 
drink, ‘enters, in propria persona, in what is called “ a masque,” 
whith ‘appears to be meant, if, in truth, it have any meaning, 
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es a kind of parody on the play in Hamlet. The Dramatis 
Persone are a warrior, a woman, and cupid, the favourite Sul- 
tana, Roxalana, interprets the dumb slrew of these personages 

to the Sultan. ‘The natural order of things is rather reversed, 

for the woman courts, and the warrior is coy ;—till cupid steps 
in and turns the tables. Cupid draws his bow, and least the 
Sultan should be so stupid as not to know its use and direction, 
Roxalana elegantly exclaims— 


‘¢ Twang through the warrior'’s liver.” 


If the lady speak truth, Cupid must be a most awkward 
marksman; or else the seat of love is different in Turkey, 
from what it is elsewhere. The liver, it is well known, lies 
principally, onthe right side, and the heart on the left. Now, 
as we cannot suppose that so experienced an archer as Cupid 
could possibly err so widely in his aims, we must take it for 
granted that our bard has made’a new discov ery in Physiology, 
by finding out that the world has been hitherto mistaken, and 
that the liver is the real seat of love, and not the heart, as has 
been erroneously taken for granted. The discovery is im- 
portant, and will lead, no doubt, to many curious, if not bere- 
ficial, results. For instance, the state of a man’s affections 
may easily be ascertained by the cast of his complexion ; the 
East and West-Indies will henceforth be the cradles of love : 
and Cheltenham and Bath the resort of his most favourite 
votaries. Well, indeed, may the honour of a Senior Wrangler 
be attached toa discovery so extraordinary ; and Cambridge 
has reason to rejoice in the sagacity of her son. The author 
displays his classical knowledge, by the introduction of two 
songs from Catullus—as he kindly informs usin a note. The 
first of these is thus explained by Roxalana ; 


« They praise the cold unmarried state, and call 
The maid an unpluck’d rose-bud ; but the man’s song 
Will speak of married blessedpess.”” 


The fourth act opens with a téte-a-téte between the recon- 
ciled lovers, Achmet’and Daraxa, whom the lady’s father kindly 
leaves together, to enjoy the sweets of it, without interruption, 
to which, very naturally, the young persons are welt disposed ; 
as our readers will perceive by the following brief extract from 
their dialogue. 


© Dar. 





Come, no more, you shame me, 
‘Nay, if you kneel, I can but speak your pardon ; 
I'd seal it with my lips. 
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Ach, — Oh, let me gaze 

) Full in thy face, and suck thy breath, and baag 
For ever on thy neck! Oh. to die thus, 
Thus bappy, edgsping all I value thus. 
Life hath fought after this, 

Dar. But life hath thig. 
Why, in the midst of happiness you look 
As doubting it were your's. Fie! bliss that's here 
Must not be thought on, ‘tis fo be enjoy'd.” 








We had marked many other passages for animadversion; 
but really the grossness and vulgarity which pervade the book 
ure so disgusting, that we: must resign our task. We have, 
however, said enough, and exhibited sufficient specimens, to 
enable our readers to form a just estimate of the whole pro- 
duction. We shall close this article then with an expression 
of our surprize, that a man of paramguot gravity, sobriety, 
and devotion, could compose, or, having composed, could 
coolly read, or, having read, could deliberately publish, sucha 
senseless farrago of ignorance, stupidity, and obscenity, as— 
** Mustapha, a Tragedy.” 

Our readers may possibly conclude, from our animad; 
versions, that a Semor Hrangler may be an egregious ass— 
He must, however, bea great mathematician, But this is no 
contradiction—for one celebrated. mathematician, at Cam- 
bridge, was so fond of doiug every thing by rule and measure, 
that, having two cats, one large, the other small, for whom he 
wished to contrive a convenignt egress without the trouble of 
opening the dgor, made two heles in the door, one large for 
the large cat, the other small for the smail cat! Another yreat 
mathematician, of the same university, having been asked his 
opinion of Milion’s Peradise Lost, gravely answered —® it 
proves nothing.” And, still more to our purpose, a Senior 
Wrangler, who was as fond of Dramatic amusements as our 
author, on coming to London, expyessed his concern that he 
could not go to the play, beeause every body would point him 
out as a Senior H yaryler.—These are historical facts. 
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Evereises in Latin Prosody and Versification, \8mo, Pp. 179, 
4s. bound, Longman and Co, 18i&, 


Tur author, in his preface, undertakes to justify that part of 
scholastic instruction which relates to Latin  versification, 
which, in his opinion, is necessary to the attainment of a 
perfect knowledge of the language, It has often, he says, 
‘ been censured as useless and absurd,’ | : 








«¢ The charge has been as plausibly supported, as it has been con- 
fidently repeated, and the inexperienced instractor of youth has some- 
times been induced to conclude, that the composition of Latin verses 
isa culpable and ridiculous practice, calculated only to waste the 
valuable time of his pupils, and to disgust them with unprofitable 
difficulties.” | 

We are perfectly aware of the inutility of any attempt to 
oppose an existing prejudice, sanctioned by the prescription 
of ages, and supported by the whole formidable host of pe- 
dagogues. Perhaps there exists not any set of beings whose 
prejudices are so obstinate, so inveterate, as those of school- 
masters, except, indeed, it be the old race of farmers. ‘The 
former are actuated by the pride of knowledge ; the latter by the 
vanity of ignorance ; and thus, as it often happens, the same 
effect is produced by opposite causes. Still this consideration 
shall not deter us from the avowal of an opinion, not hastily 
formed, that the time bestowed in learning to compose Latin 
verses, at our public schools, might be much better employed, 
in promoting the object of a classical education. We do not 
know who has called it “a culpable and ridiculous practice ;” 
but we certainly think it an erroneous and unprofitable practice. 


But,” porsues this writer, ‘* while this method of instruction 
has been thus strongly condemned by many who, from indolence, or 
froma want of opportunity or of capacity, have never availed them- 
selves of its advantages, the experience of those, who haye adopted 
and successfully pursued it, has clearly proved its utility, and some- 
times, indeed, caused it to be made a primary, instead of a subordi- 
nate, part of a liberal education.” 


Begging the autlor’s pardon, the perseverance of School 
masters in continuing the practice, in spite of any objections 
urged against it, proves any thing but what he states it to 
prove ;—and whatever preceptor makes Latin versification a 
primary part of a liberal, by which we conclude him to mean 
a classical, education, betrays, in our opinion, his complete 
udfitness, for the office which he assumes. 


“ The strong and frequent censure, with which this exercise has 
been condemaed, has, perhaps, principally arisen from an erroneous 
og that a facility in writing verses is the only, or at least the 

ief, benefit, with which it is attended, The acquisition of this 
elegant attainment must, indeed, appear to the superficial observer to 
be the pijncipal object which it is calculated to promote ; but the 
experienced teacher knows that, while his pupil is judiciously pur- 
suing it, he is gradually obtaining an extensive knowledge of the 
language, in which he is attempting to express his thoughts, forming 
correct and refined taste from (he auttiors whom he is endeavouring 
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to imitate, and exercising, and consequently strengthening, the in. 
ventive and discriminating powers of bis mind. He knows tha 
although he may never become a poet, he can hardly avoid becojning 
less thoughtless and less ignorant.” 


If this be the best defence that can be offered in behalf of 
‘this exercise,’ the cause must be bad indeed, for the defence 
is * most lame and impotent,’ We suspect that there is no 
observer so superficial as to adopt the opinion here impute 
to the opposers of the existing system. It is admitted, that 
while boys are Jearning to make verses, they are gradually 
obtaining some (not an extenswe) knowledge af the language, 
But the question is, might they not, in a much less time, and 
in a more profitable way, by studying authors of repute, acquire 
a much more extensive knowledge of the language? We 
contend that they might; and that, therefore, his argument is 
not only inconclusive, but inapplicable. We do not under- 
stand what the author means by boys endeavouring to imitate 
the Latin poets. They endeavour to make verses, indeed, 
and in the same metre as the verses of the poets, but in no 
other respect do they endeavour to imitate them. Burt, ad- 
mitting that an intimate knowledge of the Latin poets con- 
tributes to the formation of a correct and refined taste, is not 
that knowledge to be acquired without the ability to write 
Latin verse? Must a man be a poet, in order to relish and 
to appreciate good poetry? The supposition is preposterous— 
and the man who could seriously support it, must gravely adopt 
the ludicrous parody of Johnson,— 


* Who drives fat oxen, must himself be fat.’ 


If, indeed, a good taste could net be acquired, by any one 
who was not a poet, the rule would be as applicable to one 
language as to another. Bat who would incur the ridicule of 
making a foreigner begin to learn the English language by 
composing verses ;—or of subjecting an Englishman, about 
to learn a foreign language, to the samme poetical discipline? 
Why is not the art of versification deemed necessary for those 
who study the Italian language? ‘There is no conceivable 
reason why that which is necessary for the acquisition of a 
correct taste in the dead languages, should not be equally 
necessary for obtaining it in the living languages. But let us 
not be mistaken ; though we object most seriously to the 
present system, which requires the devotion of so much 
valuable time, which might be much more beneficially em- 
ployed, to the art of verse-making, we allow that excellence in 
that ait, is a pleasing and an elegant accomplishment. We 
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trust, however, that we shall never hear of its adoption as a 

ynary part of a classical education, As to the assertion 
that by making verses, a boy may become less thoughtless and 
less ignorant, it amounts to no more than this, that when a 
boy is employed in learning any thing he is less thoughtless, and 
if he learn it, less ignorant, than if he were learning nothing. 
Of Mr. Knox’s opinion, here quoted in support of the author's, 
that to teach boys to write Latin verse, ts to teach them to 
subdue difficulties, the same may be said ;—the Latin Grammar, 
and the Greek Grammar, have the same advantages; and so 
has every thing else which occupies the mind, and is difficult 
to learn. So much. for the preface—of the book itself we 
have little to say, it would very well answer the purpose for 
which it is intended, if it were uniformly correct. This, 
however, is not the case, as a few instauces wiil suffice to 
shew. 

The penultimate in Academia, which, in page 36, is peremp- 
torily asserted to be short, is not short, We allow that it is read 
short in Claudian; but the authority of a writer of the filth 
gentury cannot be put in competition with that of a writer of 
the Augustan age. In Cicero de Divinatione, we find 


** Inque Academia umbrifera, nitidoque Lycra,” 
Neither is the penultimate short, as he asserts, in chorea, 


‘© Immemores nostri festas duxére choreas. 
Ovid. Met. g, 581, 


Nor in Malea, 
** Quo lateant Syrtes, quove Malea sinu. 
Ovid, A. ii. 2, 20. 

We wish ‘this same Jearned Theban’ had adduced an 
instance or two in which the penultimate of Orion and Geryou 
is Common, 

In page 67, Exercise 20, the word scilices twice occurs. In 
our boyish days the reading of this word was  silices,— 
* mais nous avons changé tout cela.” 

In page 90, Exercise 21, the verb adeo is put instead of 
fdsum, as if, in the following line 


** Jamque oratores aderant exurbe Latina” 


the word aderant were put, by Syncope, for adiverant—adie- 
fant—aderant !!! 

These few instances, which struck our attention, in a 
cursory view of the pages before us, will suffice to excite in 
the author a greater degree of attention to accuracy in the 
Promised completion of his design. 
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A Narrative of Napoleone Buonaparie’s Journey from Fontaine. 
bleau to Frejus, in April 1814, By Count ‘Truchses-Wald. 
burg, Attendant Prussian Commissary. ‘Translated from the 

_ German. 8vo. Pp. 64, 3s. Pople. 1815. 


Every thing relating to an individual who has played on the 
ee theatre of Europe so conspicuous a part, cannot fail to 

ave a certain degree of interest, in the eyes of almost all 
readers. And so, it would seem, thinks the publisher of this 
tract, which, though containing only four sheets of letter 
press, very widely printed, is sold for three shillings. Extor- 
tions of this kind are becaming so common, and are so preju- 
dicial to the jnterests of literature, that it is a public duty to 
notice and to censure them. 

The translator, in a brief preface, deems it necessary to 
vouch for the honour and veracity of the author, because, in 
his opinion, the traits of weakness and of littleness of soul, 
here exhibited, in Buonaparte, are as improbable, as they are 
opposite to “ his own prejudices in favour of the hero of the 
tale.”” Now, to any man who had paid the smallest attention 
to the public career, and to the private conduct, of the late 
tyrant of the continent, nothing mean, nothing grovelling, 
nothing base, nothing little, could appear extraordinary, 
For any individual, however strongly prejudiced in his favour, 
may safely be defied to produce, from his first entrance into 
public life, to his final exit, any one act of magnanimity, 
generosity, or goodness. In fact, his has been a life of conti- 
nued vice and crime, without the intervention of « single 
virtue, to destroy its uniformity, or to brighten its darkness, 

The Commissioners, of whom the writer of this Narrative, 
was one, had, it seems, received special instructions to give 
Buonaparte the imperial title, and to treat him with all the 
distinction due to such dignity. Here we cannot refrain from 
an expression of surprize, at the gross absurdity, folly, and 
inconsistency, of the Allies; who, having stripped the man 
of his empire, still treated him as Emperor! An Emperor 
without an empire!! Besides, the effect of this absurdity was 
inischievous ; for the French people, who are much influenced 
hy externals, by rank and titles, seeing him thus treated, felt 
much better disposed towards him, than they would have 
been, had he been reduced more to a level with themselves. 

The Commissioners, destined to attend him to the place of 
his exile, repaired to Fontainebleau, where they were intro- 
duced to him, He received them all with civility except the 
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Prussian Commissery, in whose presence, we are told, he 
could not restrain his surprize and indignation. It had been 
formerly his intention to strike the name of the Prussian 
a aarch out of the list of Sovereigns, and his pride and 
malice could ill brook the reflection, that this prince had 
essentially contributed to erase his name out of that list, and 
now had him in his power. Besides, he never forgave the 
Prussians for having been the first of his vassals to shake off 
his odious and degrading authority and alliance. Buonaparte 
enquired, if there were any Prussian troops stationed on the 
road, and beiag answered in the negative, observed to the 
Commissary, * in that case you ought not to give yourself the 
trouble to accompany me.” The Prussian, however, persisted 
in fulfilling the duty entrusted to him by his Sovereign, 
The 17th of Apyil was the day fixed for his departure, but, on 
somé pretext or other, he put it off, and appointed the 20th 
instead. In this interval Buonaparte occasionally betrayed the 
greatest agitation of mind, 


* So little could he moderate his despair at the present state of 
affairs, that he frequently gave vent to it at table, by wringing his 
hands, siriking his forehead, and ejaculating loudly, ‘ 4h Avon Dieu! 
est il possicfe 2° Good God, is it possible? Was he addressed, he 
siarted as from adream, and replied (answered) very politely.” 


This was naturally to be expected ; and his feelings of rage 
and disappointment could not but be aggravated and embit- 
tered, by the recollection that his present condition was the 
sole work of his own headstrong will, ungovernable passions, 
and insatiate ambition. Indeed, he actually admitted this, for, 
having told Maret, his secretary, that the world reproached 
lim with haying always prevented his emperor from making 
peace, and asked him what he had to say to it ;—Maret an- 
swered, 


“ Your Majesty very well knows that you never consulted any 
one, but wag always guided by your own wisdom, without taking 
advice from the persons about you; I, therefore, was never ina 
ae to give you advice, and had nothing to do but to obey your 
orders,”* 


To which Buonaparte replied, that he knew that very well, 
and that he only meant to let Maret know the world’s opinion 
of him. 


_“ On the 20th of April, at ten o'clock in the morning the care 
rages were drawn up for departure in the court-yard of Fontainebleau, 
when the Emperor sent for General Koller, and addressed him in 
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these words: ‘ J'ai refléchi sur ce qu'il me restait a faire, je me suis 
decidé & ne pas partir. Les alliés ne restent pas fideles aux engage. 
mens guils ont pris envers moi. Je puis donc aussi révoguer mon 
abdication, qui n'était toujours que conditionelle. Plus de mille 
adresses me sont parvenies cette nuit, ol l'on me conjure de reprendre 
les rénes du gouvernement; je n'avois renoncé & tous mes droits & la 
couronne, gue pour epargner & la France lcs horreurs d'une guerre 
civile, n’ayant jamais ed d'autre but que sa gloire et son bonheur ; mais 
connaissant aujourd hui le mécontentement quinspirent les mésures 
prises par le nouveau gouvernement; voyant de quelle maniére un rem- 
plit les promesses qui m'ont été faites ; je puis expliquer maintenant a 
mes gardes, quels sont les motifs, qui.me funt révoquer mon al-dication, et 
je verrai comment on m'arrachera les coeurs de mes vieux soldats. Il 
est vrai, que le nombre des troupes, sur lesquellesje pourrait compler, 
n'excedera guere trente mille hommes; mais tl me sera trés facile 
de Laugmenter en peu de jours jusqu’d cent trente mille. Je pourrai 
tout de méme sans compromelttre mon honneur, dire &. mes gardes que, 
ne considérant que le répos et le lonheur de da patrie, je renoncais @ 
tous mes droits, et les exhortais & suivre, ainsi que moi, le voeude la 
nation.” General Koller, who hitherto had not been able to speak 
a word, seized the moment of a short pause after this last observa- 
tion, toteli him that his noble abdication was the most distinguished 
of all his actions, since by this preof of his patriotism he had set the 
crown upon all his former great and noble deeds, With regard to 
another observation he had made, General Koller was totally igno- 
rant in what particular the Allies had broken their engagements to 
him. The Emperor replied, he alluded to the carrying off of the 
Empress, who according to the treaty was to have accompanied him 
to St. Tropez. General Koller assured him she had by no means 
been taken away, but of her own free will had determined not to 
accompany him. ‘ Kh bien, concluded the Emperor, “ je veur 
encore rester fidéle & ma promesse; mats si jai de nouvelles raisons 
de me plaindre, je me verrai dégagé de tout ce que j'ai promis.’ It 
was now eleven o'clock, and the Emperor's Adjutant, M. De Bussy, 
entered to announce, that the Grand Marshall informed his Majesty it 
was already eleven, and every thing was ready for departure. ‘ Le 
grand maréchai ne me connait-il done pas ? exclaimed the Emperot ; 
‘depuis quand dots-je me régler d'apres sa montre? Je partivai 
quand je voudrai, et peut-étre pas du tout.’ Thus dispatched, M. De 
Bussy left the room, and the Emperor continued incessantly exclaim- 
ing against the injustice which bad been done him; charged the Em- 
peror of Austria with being a man totally destitute of religion, who 
did every thing he could to dissolve the marriage of his daughter, 
instead of doing as he ought every thing to preserve the best under- 
standing amongst his children. The Emperor of Russia he accused 
of want of delicacy ; whoafter being the sole cause that ihe Empress. 
had been deprived of the Regency, had visited her in Rambouillet to 
scoff at her misfortune, and had even taken the King of Prussia with 
him. General Koller’s remark that both these Monarchs rathef 
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wished to show a bonnden courtesy towards the Empress, he was 
willing to admit on the part of Alexander, but on no account on the 

rtof the King, against whom his exasperation was most violent, 
e strove to convince the General that Austria had placed herself 
joa much more dangerous situation by her present political relation 
with Rassia and Prussia than she formerly stood in, ‘since the prepon- 
derance of France had ever kept within dae limits Russia's plans 


of conquest. ‘That the peace of Frankfort would really have been 


advantageous for Austria, and tbat the present treaty, notwithstanding 
the extension of the Austrian boundaries, exposed her tothe greatest 
ers from her natural enemies, Russia and Prussia, whose cabi- 
nets had ever been celebrated fortheir breach of faith and insidious 
jects: Whilst on the other hand, whatever he, the Emperor Na- 
poleon, had once promised, might implicitly be relied om. He like- 
wise stated, that even since the Russian campaign his views had been 
directed to no other peace than such an one has the Allies bad ten- 
dered him in Frankfort. General Caulincourt indeed had, from good 
motives, nisused his powers if he had ever given hopes that he, the 
Emperor, would have subscribed to the conditions proposed to him 
by the Allies in Chatillon, He had however for some time before 
renounced a!! claims upon Germany and Italy. General Koller obser- 
ved, that under these circumstances he could not repress his astonish- 
ment that the Emperor had not signed the peace in Pragueor Dresden, 
where much more advantageous terms were offered him than iu 
Frankfort ‘ Que voulex-vous ?' replied the Emperor, without con- 
sidering the contradiction of his assertions : ‘j'ai ew tort ; mais j'avais 
alors d'autres vues, parceque j avais encore bleaucoup de ressources ;" 
and then breaking abruptly otf—* Mais dites-moi, Général, si fe ne 
suis pas recu & l'isle d’ Elbe, que me conseiliex- vous de faire?’ General 
Koller was of opinion there was no cause for anxiety as to his being 
tefused ; but that in any case the way to England wasopen for him. 
“Crest ce quejai pensé aussi; mais comme je leur ai voulu faire 
tantde mal, les Anglais m'en conserveront toujours du ressentiment,’ 
Koller thought that as he had not been able to carry into execution 
his injurions plans against England, there could be no reason why 
he should not be well received. At the same time he drew his atten- 
tion toward the circumstance, that if any further procrastination of 
hisdeparture was made, he would endanger those advantages which 
had been secured to him by the treaty of the 11th of April. At length 
the Emperor dismissed him with these words : ‘ Vous le savex je n'at 
jamais manqué & ma parole ; ainsi je ne le ferai pas non plus & present ; 
a moins gu'on ne m'y force par de mauvais traitemens,’ ” 


What a contemptible animal does this Hero of the Great 
Nation appear, when presented. to our view in his native 
colours. We always knew him to be a most impudent liar, 
but we little thought he was fool enough to expose his false- 
hood so glaringly as he did on this occasion. The foreign 
Commissioners must have had some difficulty in restraining a 
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smile, when they heard this man gravely assert, that he had only 
renounced his riglits to the crown, tn order to rescue France from 
the horrors of a civil war, never having had any other object 
in view, than her glory and her happiness !!2 In a few months, 
however, he lost sight of these objects, and had no scruple to 
involve France in the double horrors of foreign and 0: do- 
mestic warfare. ‘The Austrian General, Koller, might, we 
think, have spared the foolish compliment, on “ the great 
arid noble tee ” of the tyrant. The same general was egre- 
giously mistaken in supposing that there was no reason wh 
Buovaparte should not be well received in England. No 
teason, forsooth! why the asylum of persecuted royalty, and 
oppressed piety, should be converted into a place of refuge, 
for the vilest of usurpers, the boldest of atheists, and the most 
criminal of men! With all due deference to the Austrian 
commissary, we must tell him, he displayed gross ignorance of 
the chargcter of the English, who know better how to discri- 
minate between right and wrong, virtue and vice, loyalty and 
rebellion, than any courteous diplomatists of the continent. 
The Corsican crowned the whole, by his declaration that he had 
never broken his word ;—with the alteration of a single word~ 
the substitution of garde for manqué—kept, for broken, his 
assertion would have been strictly correct. But we have not 
yet done with the caprice and the eccentricities of the Cor- 
sican. 


** Amongst many other singular remarks made by the Emperor 
during this conversation, the following is particularly worthy of 
notice. Having observed, be well knew many persons had cen- 
suted him for vot having destroyed himself, he added, ‘‘ Je ne vois 
rien de grand a finir sa vie comme quelgu’'un gui a perdu toule sa 
Jortune au jeu. 1/ ya beaucoup plus de cou: age de survivre a son malheur 
non-merité, Que je n'ai pas craint la mort, c'est ce que jai prouve 
dans tant d'ajjatres, et encore derniérement & Arcis-sur-Aule, on m'a 
tud quatre chevaur sous mon corps.” (The fact is, that on this day 
only one was slightly wounded.) Hethen continued: ‘ Je n'ai pat 
de reproche a me faire ; je n'ai point efé usurpateur, parceque je n'ab 
aecepté la vouronne que daprés le vau unamime de toute la nations 
tandis que Louis X# TIT. Va usurpeée, n'étant oppelé au tréne que par 
un vil Senat, dont pius de dix memlres ont votté la mort de Louis XVL 
Je n'ot jamais été la cause de la perte de qui quece soit; pour la guerre 
« est différent ; mats j'ai dd la faire, parceque la nation vouloit que 
yaggrandisse la France.” 


If this man really believed what he uttered, he must have 
the most strangely-constructed mind that mortal ever Was 
afflicted with. But the thing is impossible; the bait o! 
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lying, particularly when talking of himself, and his owa 

its, had become so habitual to him, and his falsehoods 
had experienced so little contradiction from the flatterers 
around him, tliat he scarcely ever spoke truth. His remark 
that there is no greatness in the voluntary death of a ruined 
gamester is just enough, though not in the least applicable 
to his own case. For without hanging himself, he might 
easily have met his death in the field. But the truth is, that 
no general ever took such special care of his own person, or 
kept himself so much out of the way of danger as Buonaparte. 
Aud we are the more inclined to impute this caution to cowar- 
dice, from his declaration, that he had never feared death, 
supported by a false statement. As to the courage displayed, in 
surviving unmerited misfortune ; that, again, was not-his case ; 
for never did man deserve, not only misfortune, but punish- 
ment and death, more than himself. He had as many horses 
killed under him at Arcis-sur-Aube, as he had at the bridge 
ef Lodi, and in the different actions, so grossly mistepre- 
sented in all his lying bulletins. 

Buonaparte’s revolutionary logic is much on a level with 
his veracity. He has nothing to reproach himself with 
forsooth! He, the author of the massacre of five thousand 
Turks, in cold blood; the poisoner of his sick soldiers in 
Syria; the murderer of the Duke D’Enghien, of Wright, 
and of Pichegru; he, good innocent soul! had nothing to 
reproach himself with. But he has not been an usurper, 
because the crown was conferred on~him by the unapvimous 
voice of the whole nation! This he knew to be a most 
atrocious falsehood at the time he uttered it. Louis the 18th, 
however, was an usurper, because he was only supported by 
avile senate, more than ten of whose members had voted 
for tlie death of his brother. This was the severest sarcasm upon 
himself that he could have pronounced, for this senate was a 
body of his own creation ; raised by his hand ; nurtured in his 
principles ; and devoted to his purposes. But the truth was, 
that the senate formed a very small portion of those French- 
men who wished for the return of the legitimate Prince; be- 
sides, if a senate, so composed, really supported the lawful mo- 
harch, it afforded the strongest presuinption that he was sup- 
ported by a vast majority of the nation. But the most impudent 
of all his outrageous allegations, every one of which was an in- 
sult tothe persons to whom they were addressed, was, that he 

d never caused the death of any individual, except in war !! ! 


And that it was his duty to go to war, because the people 


Wished for the aggrandizement of France. As to the first lie, 
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it is too flagrant to need exposute ; but the political morality 
unfolded in the last assertion demands a few words. Accord. 
ing to this man’s notion of the duty of a King, instead of 
controuling the bad passions of his subjects, instead of coun. 
teracting their wayward inclinations; instead of checking their 
disposition to violence, outrage, and injustice, he is to he 
the instrument for carrying all their evil propensities, and 
atrocious designs into effect!!! A mighty obedient chief, 
indeed, this said tyrant professes himself to have been; 
forgetting, however, that a minute before he had expressly 
disclaimed all guide but his own wisdom, all rule of action 
hut his own will, He knew very well that he never suffered 
the people of France, to have, much less to pronounce, a will 
of their own; that they were pliant instruments in his hands 
to whatever use, to employ for whatever purpose, he pleased ; 
that though they were gratified by the conquests which he made, 
yet so far from being eager for laurels, he was under the 
necessity of having recourse to compulsion to make them 
gather them ; that so far from wishing for war, peace was their 
uniform desire and constant hope; that war was fis own 
element, the ladder by which he rose to power, the means by 
which he first-preserved, and ultimately lost, it; that he had 
succeeded, at last, in brutalizing the minds of no ineonside- 
rable portion of the people, by inuring them to scenes of 
blood and plunder; and by leading them to prefer a state of 
war and subsistence hy rapine, to a state of peace, and the 
fruits of industry. But he grossly mis-stated the case ; he 
did not make war because the people wished to aggrandize 
their country; but because he wished to aggrandize himself. 
The people, heaven knows, were criminal enough, in tamely 
crouching beneath his iron yoke, but it does not become the 
tyrant who scourged them, to reproach them with their 
baseness. 

Buonaparte was attended by an escort of his Horse Guards; 
but these accompanied him only as far as Villeneuve-sar-Allier, 
from which place, Cossacks, and Austrian troops, were 
stationed on the road. Lt is remarkable that while the French 
Gjuards were with him the cries of Vive I’Empereur, and 
nbuse of the Allies, were continual; but the scene changed 
with the escort; thea the people hailed the Allies with joy, 
and vented their execrations on the tyrant. 


‘* General Drouot took the lead ina close carriage ; immediately 
after the Emperor came General Koller; General Schuwaloff fol- 
lowed next ; then Colonel Campbell, and lastly myself, each in his 
own caleshe. My Adjutant was followed by General Schuwaloff’s 
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and tight carriages with the Emperor's suite closed the procession. 
Aloud ‘ Vive !' Emperenr !’ attended his departure, and received him 
in every town and place through which our route lay; whilst we, 
on the other hand, were obliged to endure the painful task of 
bearing from the mob their discontent at our presence, and the 
abject of our journey, and which forthe mest part was couched in 
the lowest terms of abuse.* Attended by his guards as far as Briare, 
we here passed the night. From this place five of his carriages were 
immediately dispatched forwards, the scarcity of horses having ren- 
dered it necessary that we should proceed in two Uivisions. The 
Emperor however, we Commissaries, and his four other carriages, 
did not quit Briare till about twelve o'clock of the 2!st, and not 
till after he had held a long conversation with General Koller, which 
he commenced with these words : ‘ Eh bien! vous avez entendi hier 
mon discours dla vielle garde; il vous a pli, et vous aver vii U'effet 
wila produit. Voila comme il faut leur parler et agir avec eux ; et si 
Louis XVIII. ne suit pas cet exemple, il ne ferajamais rien du soldat 
Fran,ais, He then passed many encomivims on the Emperor Alex- 
ander for his friendship in offering him an establishment in Russia ; 
akindness which he with more right, but fruitlessly, had expected 
from his father-in-law. He likewise declared that he never could 
forgive the King of Prussia for having given the first exaraple of re- 
volt, and asked how it had been possible to awaken this spirit in the 
Prussian nation? In other respects, however, he felt disposed to do 
them perfect justice. Froin this he again turned to the danger which 
Austria was exposed to from such a neighbour, whose good under- 
standing with Kussia so intimately united these two states that they 
properly formed butone, 

“ With Colonel Campbell, whom he this day detained to break fast, 
he spoke much about the Spanish war, praised-beyond measure the 
English nation and Lord Wellington, and immediately upon this, in 
the presence of Colonel Campbell, and without taking further notice 
of him, entered into conversation with the Orderly in waiting, Coe 
Jonel De la Place, on the subject of the last war. Amongst other 
remaiks he observed, ‘‘ Sons cet animal de général, gui ma fuit ace 
crotre que c'était Schwarzenberg qui me peursuivazt d St. Dixier, tan- 
Wisque ce n'était gue Winxingerode, et sans cet autre léte, qui fut cause 
gue je marchais aprés & Troyes, ov je comptais manger guarante mille 
Autrichiens, et n'y trouvais pas un chat, j easse marché sur Paris, y 
serais arrivé avant les alliés, et je n'en serats pas la ol jen suis ; mais 
Faitoujours é@ mal entouré: et puis ces favor neurs de préfets qui 
massurérent quela levée en masse se faisait avec le plus grand succes ; 
enfin, ce traiire de Marmont aachevé ta chose ; mais il y « encore d'au- 





———_ 


"* “ Tt is likewise characteristic, that Napoleon expressed his regret 
to General Koller at the misconduct of the people ; and with a sort 
of malicious joy, only selected and repeated that which was uttered 
against the Prussian Commissary. The titles given by the people to the 
vther three Commissaries he passed over ia silence, as ifbe bed noe 
beard them.” 

No. 209, Ful, 49, October, 1815. Bh 
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tres maréchaur, qui sont tout aussi mal-intentionné, enlr'autres Suche 


que j ai, au reste, toujours connu, ainst que sa femme, comme des intri. 
gans.” He now vehemently abused the Senate, and censured the 
new Government for not having applied the war-chest taken from him 
to the payment of arrears due to the army, instead of considering it, 
as they had done, the property of the Crown. Near Briare we met 
the imperial state equipage, together with several bagzage-waggons 
and led horses heavily laden, who in consequence of the Emperor's 
orders were now to proceed by way of Auxerre, Lyon, and Grenoble, 
to Lavonne. From thence they were to be shipped for Elba; where 
his equipage of state at least can be used for no other purpose than to 
be exposed to show, aad to be gazed and wondered at by the inha. 
bitants: for the roads in the island are so constituted as to be impas- 
sable by such a vehicle as this.” : 


The King of Prussia is particularly fortunate in never having 
been once calumniated by the praise of Buonaparte. A true 
roof, that he has done his duty to his subjects, and to 
Euro e, honourably, faithfully, and firmly. We always won- 
poet 4 at the tyrant’s impolicy in placing the Allies between 
himself and Paris ; but, notwithstanding his assertion to the 
contrary, we still believe this movement to have been made of 
his own accord; and influenced by intercepted letters which 
taught him that the Allies were in some fear for their commu- 
nications, which fear he thought to increase so far, by placing 
himself between them and the Rhine, as to induce them to 
retreat. This is a better excuse for him than he has made for 
himself ; besides, he had acknowledged that he never consulted 
any one, nor took the advice of those around him. 


*¢ About mid-day on the 24th, on this side Valence, Napoleon met 
Marshal! Augereau. Both alighted from their carriages. The Em- 
peror saluted the Marshall, embraced him, and took off his hat to him. 
Angereau returned none of these civilities. The Emperor, as he 
asked him, ‘* Ou vas-tucomme ca? Tuvasa lacour ?” took the 
Marshall by the arm and led him forwards. Augereau replied, his 
present journey extended only to Lyons. They walked together for 
a quarter of .a league on the road towards Valence, and according to 
. authentic information, the Emperor reproached the Marshall for his 
proclamation. Amongst other things he observed, Ta proclamation 
est bien béte ; pourquot des injures contre moi ? Il fallait simplement 
dire: levoru de la nation s'étant prononcé en faveur d'un nouveau 
souverain, le devoir de l'armée exige de s'y conformer, Vive le Roi! 
Vive Louis XVIII!” Avgereau, who now likewise thou'd him, re- 

roached him on the other hand with his insatiate love of conquest, 
to which-he had sacrificed the happiness of France. At length, tired 
of the discourse, the- Emperor turned suddenly towards the Marshall, 
embraced him, again took aff-his hat to him, and got into the cat- 
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fiage. Augereau, who stood with his hands behind him, did not 
move his cap from his head, and as Napoleon was already in the car 
fiage, drew one hand forwards in order to wave, with a mien bordering 
on contempt, a kind of farewell, He now returved to his carriage, 
saluting very politely the Commissaries as he passed. The Emperor, 
faithfal to his usual love of truth, said to General Koller about an 
hour afterwards. ‘‘ Je viensd' apprendre linfdme proclamation d’ Au- 
gereau ; si je [eusse connue plutét, je lui aurais joliment lavé téte.”* 


There appears to have been as much honesty in Augereau as 
there was hypocrisy in his old master. 


*€ Close to Avignon, where the relays of horses awaited us, the Em- 
tfounda crowd assembled, who with tumultuous cries saluted 
him with ‘ Vive le Roi! Vivent les Allies ! A bas Nicolas! A tas le 
Tyran, le Coguin, le mauvais Gueur ! and still coarser abuse. In 
compliance with our instructions we did every thing in our power to 
lighten the evil, but could only partially effect it; and Napoleon en- 
dured with the greatest patience every term of abuse uttered against 
him. The people however, as they constantly greeted us with ‘ Vivent 
les Alliés, nos Lilerateurs! le généreux Empereur de Russie, et le bon 
Roi Guillaume!’ \ikewise conceived we should not defy them the 
liberty of venting their indig: ation against the man who had made them 
so unbappy, and even had the intention of rendering them still more 
miserable. They wanted to compel the Emperor's postillion to cry 
* Vive le Roi!’ and one fellow who was armed drew a sword to cut 
athim. He was however prevented, and the horses being speedily 
changed, the carriage rolled so rapidly forward that we did not over- 
take it tilla quarter of aleague on the other side of Avignon. In 
every village, and from all kinds of people whom the Emperor met 
on the road, he was received in a similar manner as at Avignon, In 
Orgon, the next place where we changed horses, the conduct of the 
populace was most outrageous. Exactly on the spot where the horses 
were taken out, a gallows was erected, on which a figure in French 
uniform sprinkled with blood was suspended. On its breast it bore a 

paper with this iasc:iption : 

‘ Tel sera tét om tard le sort du Tyran ! 


“ The rabble pressed arovad his carriage, afd elevated themselves 
on both sides in order to look and cast in their abuse. The Emperor 





* “ As we passed the Tain in a ferry-boat to the Isere, Napoleon 
came suddenly towards me; and asked if 1 was quartered‘in the gar- 
tison there. 1 told him I was the Prussian Commissary who had the 
honor to attend him. ‘ 4h, mon Dieu! Count Truchses, comment 
ai-je fait pour ne pas vous reconnoitre ” (My God! Count Trachses, 

came I not to recollect you ?) Hethen tarned to General Koller 
and said, ‘ J'ai tout-a-f2it oublié qu'il étoit avec nous.’ (Lhad quite 
forgotten he was with us.) 


Bb 2? 
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pressed into a corner, looked pale and disfigured, and as at length 
through our assistance he was happily brought off and had proceeded 
a quarter of a league from Orgon, be changed his dress io his car. 
riage, puton a plain blue great coat anda round hat witha white 
cockade, mounted a post horse, and rode on before as a courier. As 
it was sotne time ere we overtook him, we were perfectly ignorant of 
his being no longer in the carriage, and in St. Canat, where the horses 
were again changed, we still believed him to be in te greatest dan- 
ger; for the people attempted to break open the doors, which how- 
ever were fortunately locked. Hadthey succeeded they would cer. 
tainly have destroyed General Bertrand, who sat there alone. We 
prevented it, however, and in spite of the stones which the people 
cast against the carriage, Bertrand happily escaped. Characteristic 
is the prayer with which some of the women assailed me: ‘ pour 
Lamour de Dieu, veuillex-le nous livrer au pillage : il U'a si bien merité 
envers vous et envers nous, guil n'y a rien de plus juste que notre de. 
mande !" 

“« Having overtaken the Emperor's carriage about half a league on 
the other side of Orgon, it shortly afterwards entered a miserable 
public house, lying on the road-side, called La Calade. We fol- 
lowed it, and here first learnt Bonaparie’s disguise, who in this at. 
tire had arrived here, accompanied by one courier only. His suite, 
from the generals to the scullions, were decorated with white cock- 
ades, which he appeased previously to have provided himself with. 
His valet-de-chaaibre, who came to meet us, begged we would 
oonduct ourselves towards the Emperor as if he were Colone] Camp- 
bell, for whom on his arrival he had given himself out. We en- 
tered, and found in a kind of chamber this former ruler of the 
world,’ buried in thonght, sitting with his head supported by his 
hand. I did not immediately recognize him, and walked towards 
him. He started up as he heard somebody approaching, and pointed 
to his countenance bedewed with tears. He madea sign that I 
might not discover bim, requested me to sit down beside him, and 
as long as the landlady was in the room conversed on indifferent sub- 
jects.. As soon, however, as she was gone out he resumed his for- 
mer position. We left him alone; he sent, however, to request 
we would pass batkwards and forwards, to prevent any suspicion of 
his being there. We informed him it was known Colonel Camp- 
bell had passed through here the day befote, on his way to Tous 
Jon; on which he determined upon assuming the name of Lord 
Burghersh. Here we dined, but as the dinner had not been prepared 
by his own cooks, he had not courage to partake of it, for fear of 
being poisoned. He felt ashamed, however, at seeing us all eat both 
with goo@# appetites and good consciences, and therefore helped him- 
self from every dish, but without swallowing the least morsel; be 
spat every thing out apon his plate or behind his chair. A little 
bread, and a bottle of wine, taken from his carriage, and which be 
divided with us, constituted his whole repast. In other respects be 
was conversible avd extremely friendly towards us. Whenever tbe 
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Jandlady, who waited upon us at table, left the room, and he per- 
ceived we were alone, he repeated tous his apprehensions for his 
life, and assured us the French Government had indisputably deter- 
mined to destroy or arrest him here. A _ thousand plans ran 
through his brain how he might escape, and what arrangements 
ought to be made to deceive the people of Aix, whom he had 
learnt awaited him by thousands at the post-house. The most 
eligible plan in his estimation would be to go back again to Lyon, and 
from thence strike into another road by way of Italy to the Island 


‘of Elba. This, however, we should on no account bave allowed, 


and we therefore endeavoured to persuade him to proceed either 
directly to Toylon, or by way of Digneto Frejws. We assured bim, 
that without our knowledge it was impossible the Freneh Govern- 
ment could entertain such insidious intentions against him, and al- 
though the people allowed themselves the greatest imipropricties, they 
would never charge themselves with acrime of the nature he feared. 
In order to inform us better, and to convince us the inhabitants of 
that part of the country meditated his destruction, he relatedto us 
what had happened to him as he arrived bere atone. The landlady, 
who did not recognize him, asked him: ‘Lh tien, avez-vous 
rencontre Bonaparte ? he replied in the negative, ‘ Je suis curieuse’ 
she continued, ‘ de voir, sil pourra se sauver; je crois toujours que 
le peuple va le massacrer : aussi faut-tl convenir, ywil La bien mérité, 
ce coguin-la! Dites-motdonc, on va lembarquer pour son ile, n'est 
ce pas ?— Mais, oui—Ah! mais on le noyera,j'rspere! Oh, sans 
doute!" returned the Emperor. ‘ Vous voyezdonc,’ he added. turn- 
ing towards us, ‘ aquel danger je suis exposét’—and now again with 
all his apprehensions and indecision be renewed his solicitations of 
counsel. He even begged us (9 look around and see if we could not 
any where discover a private door through which he might «lip out, 
or if the window whose shutters upon entering he had half closed 
at the bottom, was too high for him to jump out at in case of need. 
On examination, I found the window on the outside was provided 
with an iron trellis-work, and threw him into evident consternation 
as ] communicated to him the discovery, At the least noise he started 
up in terror and chaaged colour.* After dinner we left him alone, and 
a8 we went in and out found him frequently weeping. In the mean 
lime a great number of persons, chiefly from Aix, bad collected in 
the inn, who conjectured our detention could only be occasioned 
by the presence of the Emperor. We endeavoured to make them 
believe he was already gone on before. They would not however 
credit the assertion ; assured us they had no evil intentions against 
him, and only wished to behold him that they might observe how he 
looked in misfortune, or at farthest to make hin) some verbal re- 
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* “* His politeness towards us went so far as to make a bow! of cold 
ponch for us: be rolled up his mantle in the form of a cushion on the 
sofa, and pressingly begged General Koller to repose bimselfon it, since 
he must be fatigued fram the heat of the day.” 
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proaches, and tell him what he had so seldom heard—the truth. 
We strove to turn them away from their purpose, and a respectable 
citizen undertook, with a written commission from us tothe Mayor 
of Aix, to restore order and tranquillity in that town. In consequence 
of this proposal, which General Koller communicated to the Emperor, 
and which the latter approved of, Count Klamm was sent forwards 
witha note to the Mayor of Aix. As soonas the Count was returned 
with the cheerful intelligence of the Mayor’s acquiescence, and 
General Schuwaloff's Adjutant had likewise announced that the 
major part of the populace assembled on the road were dispersed, 
the Emperor towards midnight determined on proceeding. For 
greater precautjon, however, another disguise was assumed. General 
Schuwaloff's Adjutant was obliged to put on the blue great*coat and 
round hat io which the Emperor had reached the inn, that in case 
of necessity he might be regarded, insulted, or even murdered for 
him.”* 

‘* Napoleon, who now pretended to be an Austrian Colonel, dressed 
himself in the uniform of General Koller, with the order of Theresa, 
wore my camp cap, and cast over his shoulders General Schu- 
waloff's mantle. After the Allies had thus equipped him, the car- 
riages drove up, and we were obliged to march to them through the 
other rooms of the inn in a certain order, which had been previously 
tried in our own chamber. The procession was headed by General 
Drouot ; then came as Emperor General Schuwaloff's Adjutant ; 
upon this General Koller, the Emperor, General Schuwaloff, and 
lastly myself, to whom the honor of forming the rear guard was 
assigned. The remainder of the Imperial suite united themselves 
with us as we passed by, and thus we walked through the gaping 
multitade, who vainly endeavoured to distinguish their Tyrant 
amongst us. Schuwaloff’s Adjutant, Major Olewieff, placed himself 
in Napoleon's carriage, and the Jatter sat beside General Koller in 
hiscaléche. A few gens d'armes who were arrived from Aix scattered 
the rabble, and the journey now proceeded happily forwards. It 
ought net to be forgotten, that this familiar intercourse with the 
Emperor in the same room gave us an opportunity of observing that 
the poor man was suffering under a certain fashionable disease. He 
applied the necessary remedies in our presence, and we learnt from 
his physician that he had contracted it during his last visit to Paris. 

‘“* Whenever we appeared we still found people who saluted their 
former ruler with ‘ Vive le Roi!" and some terms of abuse against 
himself; but nothing like violence was attempted. Still however he 
was constantly in alarm. He not only remained in General Koller’s 
caléche, but even begged he would allow the servant to smoke whe 
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‘«* As however nothing unpleasant happened to him, it sufficiently 
shows that Bonaparte himself had nothing to fear, and his disguise 


prodaced no other advantage than to render him ridiculous and 
contemptible,” 
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gat before, and asked the Genera! himself if he could sing! in order 
that he might dissipate, through such familiar conduct, any suspicion 
in the places where we stopped, that the Emperor sat with him in 
the carriage. As the General could not sing, Napoleon begged him 
to whistle; and with this singular music we made our entry into 
every place ; whilst the Emperor, fumigated with the incense of the 
tobacco-pipe, pressed himself into the corner of the caléche and 
pretended to be fast asleep. On the open road he renewed the con- 
versation. He spoke freely of a plan which he till now had enter- 
tained, of deposing the present King of Naples and\restoring. the 
legitimate dynasty ; of indemnifying the King of Sardinia for that 
island in Italy, and obtaining Sardinia as a future establishment for 
himself. This, however, he said he no longer wished for; to him 
every thing which could happen in the political world would be pere 
fectly indifferent, and he felt himself extremely happy in anticipating 
the solitary and tranquil life he should lead in Porto Ferrajo, in full 
enjoyment of the sciences. Yes! the throne of Europe might now 
be boldly offered him, for he should reject it. He added, ‘ Je n'ai 
jamais estimé les hommes, et les ai toujours traités comme ils le méritent ; 
mais cependent les procédés des Francais envers moi sont d'une si grande 
ingratitude que je suis entiérement dégotté de l'ambition de vouloir 
gouverner.”"* 


Our readers will pardon the length of this extract, from the 
consideration that it seems to place the character of Buona- 
parte in a new, and in a true, point of view. Was this the 
man who never feared death ? Trembling at the clamours of 
a noisy peasantry, shrinking with fear, descending to the 
meanest artifices in order to escape danger, and displaying, in 
short, every symptom of littleness and of cowardice. The 
nation was truly worthy of their hero, and the hero of the 
nation. It is curious, however, to watch the contradictions 
into which he fell. Having before declared that the glory and 
happiness of the French people had ever been his only object 
and end ; he now, with more truth, avows his hatred of them. 
—“T never esteemed mankind, and always treated them as 
they deserved.” Unquestionably, the French for murdering 
their mild and benevolent King, and for submitting themselves 
to a. low-born sanguinary usurper, did deserve even his treat- 
ment;—and a greater scourge heaven, in its just vengeance, 
could scareely have visited them with, Notwitkstanding, 


2 


“** That he still however until now had some plan in agitation, and 
that he reckoned upon the active co-operation of the late Viceroy of 
Ktaly, is highly probable from an intercepted letter which he wrote to 

ugene, and wherein he stated, he would communicate to him his 
future views from Elba, till when he might remain tranquil.” 
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however, his avowed disgust at the French, and his disin. 
elivation to govern them, his hours of banishment were chiefly 
devoted to the means of recovering his lost power; and he, 
at last, seized the throne he was so firmly resolved to reject, if 
offered. He was right, when he told the allied generals who 
accompanied him, that Louis the 18th “ would never effect 
any thing with the French nation, if he treated them with too 
much forbearance. He would, from necessity, be obliged to 
Jay large imposts upon them, and hence cause himself to be im- 
mediately hated.” Experte crede Roberto, Louis would do 
well to take this lesson fram his greatest enemy. 

As the party passed near Luc, where his sister, the Princess 
Borghese then resided, Buonaparte called upon her. She was 
exceedingly shocked at seeing her brother in disguise, but 
instantly resolved to accompany him to Elba. When this lady 
first heard of the occurrences at Paris, she would not believe 
the account; but finding it to be true, she said, “ but in that 
case my brother is dead.” Being informed of the real state of 
the case, she exclaimed, “ What, and he could survive all 
this? This is the worst news you have told me ;”—and she 
immediately fell into a severe fit. She seems to have had 
more just ideas of her brother's duty thaw he had himself, 
‘The party reached the port of embarkation on the 27th, where, 
ull danger being over, he resumed the imperial character, and 
invited the Commissioners, and Captain Usher of the Un- 
daunted, (who was to carry him to Elba) to dinner. 


** He conversed for the most part with Captain Usher, aad as the 
jatter understood but little ['rench, Campbell was obliged to officiate 
as interpreter. He told us with singular fraakness the plans he had 
still conteroplated of aggrandizing France at our expence; how he 
jntended ta have made Hamburgh a second Antwerp, and to have 
re-modeiled the harbour of Cuxhbaven, in a similar manner to that of 
Cherbourg, &c. He would commmnnicate to us that which was 
hitherto completely unknown ; the Elbe had precisely the same depth 
with the Scheldt, and like this was completely adapted for laying 4 
road at its embofichure. He had already prepared a project for intro- 
ducing into his empire a particular conscription for his marine, in the 
same manner as for his land forces. Had it not been for the misfot- 
tunes be bad encountered by laud, every means had stood at his 
command for the execution of this great plan, and within two years, 
with such enormous powers at his command, he could not have failed 
in reducing England, for against her alone had all his previous efforts 
been directed. He could now speak of these plans, since his present 
situation rendered the execution of them totally impossible. [a bis 
zeal he became so animated that he spoke of his fleet in Toulon, 
Brest, and Antwerp; of dis army in Hamburgh ; of 4és mortais 
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fying at Hieres with which he could cast bambs above three thousand 
; and of all as if they were yet his own—just as a one-armed, 


man fancies he still feels in the hand he has lost.” 


The next night, the 28th, he embarked at Frejus, in the 
game harbour, in which he had landed, when he escaped from 
Egypt, fourteen years hefore,, Here Coynt Truchses, the 
guthor of this tract, left him; but he has been able, from the 
communications which he received from the Austrian general, 
Koller, who accompanied Buonaparte to Elba, to give some 
few particulars of his arrival in his new territory. - Here he 
played the hypocrite to perfection, and persuaded the poor 
natives of Elba, that choice had led him to select that spot in 
preference to any other of his extensive dominions. ‘The 
account of the preparations made for his reception are most 
curious, from the contrast which they presented to his formes 
state. 


** An orchestra, consisting of three violins and two violoncellos, which 
had accompanied the deputation, now burst upon this tender Prince, 
who under a canopy decorated with old scarlet, and new gilt paper, 
held his solemn entry into his residence. He was carried to the House 
of Government, which in the hurry of the moment had been prepared, 
for his reception, The hall destiped fora ball-room on public occa- 
sions, and whose wal!s were decorated with small glass chandeliers, 
had in haste been provided with an Imperial throne, covered with 
scarlet and gold paper. The niusicians who had attended him hither 
now ascended the gallery with all possible speed, and sounded forth 
such furious tones of joy tbat the Prince, quite overpowered, requested 
to be led to his dwelling apartments, in order to tranquillize his 
emotions. “These were so miserably arranged that he immediately 
held a council with General Koller; upon the best means of bringing 
over the furniture of his sister Eliza from Lucca and Piombino, Gee 
neral Koller wrote to the officer of the Grand-Duke af Tuscany on 
the subject, who immediately transported them to Porto Ferrajo in a 
Dumber of small craft. It was this which gave rise to the report that 
Napoleon had confiscated a ship laden with the effects of his brother- 
in-law Prince Borghese, poder the pretext that it was the dower of 
his sister Paulina.” 


On the inspection of his island, Buonaparte pronounced it to 
be impregnable, and began, no doubt, to form plans of new 
Conquests. A singular anecdote is mentioned by the author, 
10 giving an account of his return to Paris. 


’“To Toulon I was received by Marshall Massena withthe most dis- 
tinguished courtesy... He evinced the most lively joy at Bonaparte’s 
downfall, entered into a prolix discussion of the reasons for his hatred 
pealyst him, aud to give a proof of the baseness of the Ex-Em- 
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peror, related amongst other circumstances, that Napoleon (whether 
from design or accident he. would not undertake to say), had ona 
shooting excursion shot out his eye: that at first he had conducted 
himself as if he had not observed it : but that after the sport was over 
he came towards him and whisperéd in, his ear, * C'étoit le Prince 
Guillaume de Prusse, qui vous a crevé l'@il et j'ai vii qu'il la fait 
dessien ; quelle affreuse malice!’ Massena declared he had _ replied, 
that in his opinion some person else and not Prince William, had fired 
the unfortunate shot.” 


There can be no doubt that Buonaparte’s object was to 
induce Massena to return the compliment, by firing at the 
Prussian Prince. At Toulon the author found a great number 
of Prussian prisoners working as galley-slaves. 


** Contrary to the treaty of peace, they had been carried to 
Antwerp ; and from thence had been dragged in chains to Toulon, 
where they had been treated as galley-slaves.” 


Such was the contémpt which Buonaparte displayed for the 
laws of nations, the faith of treaties, and the freedom of 
individuals. What a pity it is—that something like a spirit of 
just retaliation did not actuate the allies in their treatment of 
this barbarian! Our readers will perceive, from the copious 
extracts we have made, that this is an interesting tract, and, 
from its unquestionable authority, entitled toa place in every 
library. 


Se 





Some Remarks on the Unitarian Method of Interpreting the 
Scriptures, as lately exhibited in a publication, under the 
assumed tile of an Improved Version of the New Testament ; 
to which are added, Considerations on the Manner in which 
the Gospel should be Preached, to be rendered effeciual to us 
intended purpose, partly delivered in a Charge, in June, 1815, 
and the whole, with the Notes, respectfully addressed to the 
Younger Clergy. By the Rev, Charles Daubeny, Arch- 
deacon of Sarum. 8vo. Pp. 65. Rivifigtons. 1815. 





OF all the faithful labourers in the Yon sve of Christ, not one 


exceeds the Reverend author of these Remarks, in zeal or in 
knowledge. The various theological works with which he. has 
enriched the Christian’s library bear ample testimony to the 
truth of this assertion. And we should ill repay the obligation 
which we feel for the instruction and the consolation which we 
have derived from the perusal of them, did we heSitate to 
declare our decided opinion of their merits. It ‘has long, 
indeed, been a subject both of regret and of surprize to Us, 
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that the Archdeacon of Sarum has not been raised to the 


jscopal Bench, which he could not fail to adorn, by every 
qualification which ought to distinguish a Spiritual Pastor, and 
a Minister of the Gospel of Christ. But so long as the 

esent system of reducing the appointment of Bishops to a 
Pre! with the ordinary situations of civil life, by making them 
objects of ministerial patronage, shall continue to prevail, 
never will merit, unsupported by interest, be adorned with a 
mitre. It is generally understood, indeed, that an arrange- 
ment has taken place in the cabinet, by which each of its 
members is, in his turn, to nominate to a vacant See! No 
wonder, then, that we see what we do see, and hear what we 
do hear; that religious indifference should increase, and that 
Schism should extend its sway o’er the land. It is to this, 
(we had almost said profane) arrangement we are indebted 
for a recent appointment, which has created universal dissatis- 
faction in the church. When a family is seen, who has 
rendered no one signal service to the state, grasping at patro- 
nage, as the means of provision for its different members, and 
even placing the revenues of the church, as it were, on its 
rent-roll, men will murmur ; and the real friends of that pure 
portion of the church of Christ, to which we have the happi- 
ness to belong, will boldly express their discontent. Let 
ministers, too, seriously reflect, that an awful responsibility 
must attach to them, both here and hereafter, for their con- 
duct in this respect. {f they select and appoint improper 
guides to the Christian church, by which the cause of religion 
is injured, Schism promoted, and the establishment brought 
into disrepute, they must, one day, be called to a severe 
account for their misconduct. Let them exercise, if they will, 
to the utmost extent, their patronage over civil appointments ; 
but in the name of religion, let not the church be injured 
or ee by making Bishoprics the objects of political 
trate ! 

The worthy Archdeacon opens his charge to his reverend 
brethren by an expression of concern at the want of that unity 
of sentiment, and cordial communication among the clergy, 
which, on so many accounts, are most earnestly to be desired. 
He adverts briefly to the last bill for enforcing parochial resi- 
dence ; but forbears to give any decided opinion on the ques- 
tion, as “a committee of Bishops has been appointed,. with 
the approbation of government, to consolidate in one Act all 
the Statutes relative to the residence of the clergy.” This 
committee consists of the Bishops of London, Lincoln, and 
Peterborough, prelates eminently qualified, in every respect, 
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for the task. We are persuaded that, whatever the senti. 
meats of our venerable author may be respecting the provi- 
sions of the existing act, he must coneur with us in deeming 
rochial residence an object of very great importance to the 
interests of religion. Pluralities, unfortunately, in the preseat 
state of the church, cannot be dispensed with ; the spoliatioa 
of the church in the reign of that eapricious tyrant Henry the 
Eighth, owing to the rapacity of his nobles, was so great, that 
no time will be sufficient to repair the breaches which it 
made in the revenues of the clergy. But where pluralities 
exist, without their necessity for constituting a decent and 
becoming provision, they cannot admit of excuse. And here 
we cannot too strongly express our surprize that a sound 
theologian and excellent man, who has been unexpectedly, but 
most deservedly, elevated to a situation of great consequence, 
responsibility, and emolument, in one of our universities, 
should still retain a living, and ‘another lucrative appointment, 
(the duties of which he cannot possibly fulfil) in the metro- 
polis! We should be guilty of a gross breach of our duty to 
the public, did we fail to mark such conduct with our dis- 
approbation. It is, we are persuaded, pregnant with injury 
to the establishment itself, and will not admit of defence ! 
The next object to which the archdeacon directs the atten- 


tion of the clergy, is the recent repeal of some parts of the 
statutes of William and Mary, by which a legislative tolera- 
tion (to say the least of it) has been granted to attacks on the 
fundamental articles of the christian religion, and on the 
divine character of its founder, 


‘« The subject in view refers to that alteration, which the legis 
Jature has Jately thought proper to make in those statutes of William 
and Mary, now commonly distinguished under the consolidated title 
ot the Toleration Act; in consequence of which, what from the 
days of the Apostles to the present time, has by the Church been 
considered to be the blasphemy of the grossest and most unequivocal 
description, has assumed a higher tone of confidence among us, than 
our forefathers were accustomed to w itness ; accompanied, from time 
to time, with those bold and indecent attacks upon the fundamental 
qoctrines of Christianity, which may be deemed not perfectly con- 
sistent with the respect cue from a tolerated sect to the religious 
éstablishment of the country; and not to be reconciled with that 
grateful return for the marked protection of a liberal goverment, 
which might have been expected. 

** To enter upon a justification of the preceding charge would. not; 
at this time, be expedient ; because it must lead to such an induction 
of particulars, as would be incompatible with a discourse of thts 
limited nature. Happily for the Christian world, the subject to which 
J ana now alluding has at different times been so abl y and so fully cat 
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yassed, that no divine moderately conversant even with the polemical 
writings of the present day, can, it is presumed, have a doubt in 
his mind with respect to the soundness of the ground on which 
Christianity stands, as well as of the inadequacy, not to say illegi- 
timacy, of the means which have been employed to subvert it. Under 
this persuasion, as any attempt on my part to add to that conviction 
eo this subject which my clerical brethren may be supposed already 
to possess, would be a waste of time; it is my wish only to claim 

attention tosome few general observations, which, whilst they 
mark the daring boldness of the attack which is now making against 
that sacred cause, which we are professionally pledged to maintain, 
may at the same time serve to point out the probable means of secu 
rity against its ultimate success.” 


The author goes on to observe, that the repeal of the Trivity 
Bill is not merely a political question, but must be seen 
through a religious medium. Indeed the effect of it on religion 
is most serious ; and it is matter of boundless astonishment, 
that no one of the bishops should think it necessary to move 
for its repead. Socinianism is increasing; and the audacity of 
its advocates knows no limits, and acknowledges no restraints. 
It is necessary, therefore, often as they have been met and 
defeated, that they should be combated again and again, as 
often as they presume to enter the field. In the following 
notey Mr. Daubeny draws an interesting comparison between 
the Mahometan and the Unitarian, much to the credit of the 
former. 


“ The doctrine of the Cross, which includes under it that of our 
Saviour's Divinity and Atonement, is the fundamental doctrine of 
the Evangelical System ; that which distinguishes the Christian from 
every other dispensation. 

“ As he then would not have been deemed a Jew, who had rejected 
the levitical service of sacrifice, however he might have complied 
with the moral injunctions of the law in otber respects; so is he 
not entitled, in the apostolical sense of the word, to the name of 
Christian, who rejects the sacrifice of the Cross; that good thing to 
come of which the sacrifice under the law was but the shadow; the 
distinguishing feature of the Gospel dispensation, however observant 
he may be of the morality enjoyed under it. ‘ Christians,’ observes 
the acute Leslie, ‘ are so called from the God they worship. And 
therefore they who think Christ not to be God, nor worship him 
as such with divine honour, cannot, in any propriety of speech, be 
called Christians.” 

“The Unitarian receives the Books of the Old and New Testament 
a adivine Revelation. The Mahometan does the same. They both 
agree in accommodating the letter of that revelation to the establish- 
ment of their own particular doctrine. Thus far the Unitarian and 
Mahometan travel on together passibus aeguis, 
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“« The Unitarian believes in his own sense that there is one God 
only. The Mabometan in his sense professes the same creed. The 
Unitarian believes that such a person as Jesus Christ was at a certain 
period born into the world, that he was a Prophet sent from God, 
that he performed miracles, &c. The Mahometan believes the same, 

‘* But the Mahometan believes further, that ‘the word of God, whose 
name is Jesus Christ, the face or desire of al] nations both in this 
world and the world to come,’ was miraculously born of the 
Virgin Mary. ‘The Angels said, O Mary, verily God send- 
eth thee good tidings, that thou shalt bear the Word, proceed. 
ing from himself; his name shal! be Christ Jesus; the Son of Mary, 
&c. She answered, Lord how shall I have a son, since a man hath 
not touched me? The Angel said, So God createth that which he 
pleaseth; when he detreeth a thing, he only saith unto it, Be, and it 
is.’ 

“« This doctrine of the miraculous conception the Unitarian expressly 
disbelieves. 

‘* At the same time much more respectful things are said of Jesus 
Christin the Alcoran, than are to be found in some writings of modern 
Unitarians, and in those of Mr. Belsham in particular. But a 
Mahometan is not considered as having any just claim to the title 
of Christian. 

“« To preserve Christianity in the world, as a religious system, it 
must be known by its apprepriate distinction. But it is by Doctrines 
that religions are peculiarly distinguished. The distinguishing doc- 
trine of the Christian Religion is that of Alonement for Sin by the. 
blood of Christ. This, with its accompanying circumstances, con- 
stitutes the essence of Christianity. For the mere belief of historical 
facts, on the testimony of the Evangelists, cannot be admitted as 
amounting to a professton of Christianity ; if it were, the Mahome- 
tan’s claim to the title of a Christian could not be set aside. 

** To acknowledge that Jesus Christ rose from the dead is to ac« 
knowledge an historical fact ; which those may believe who are not 
Christians: but to acknowledge with the Apostle, that Jesus Christ 
‘ was raised for our justification,’ is to acknowledge a most essen - 
tial Christian doctrine, which the Unitarian professes to disbelieve. 

** T shall not take up the reader’s time by commenting on the note 
which the Unitarian editor of the New Version has subjoined to this 
striking passage. It will be sufficient to say, what I do not hesitate, 
to say, of it; that it farnishes one, among the many strong proofs of 
the power of that universally-dissolving medium, which the Unita- 
rian finds himse!f obliged to make use of, for the purpose of moulding 
different parts of Scripture into his own prepared form. 

** Mr Belsham, a distinguished advocate for Unitarianism in the 
present day, after having, in the first of his letters lately addressed 
to the Bishop of London, laid down the particular tenets of Unitarian- 
ism, proceeds in a subsequent letter to tell his Lordship, ‘ that the 
Unitarians believe every thing that is essential to salvation, is evident 
from the unequivocal testimony of the Apostle Paul himself, whe 
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in the Epistle to the Romans (Ch. x. 9.) expressly teaches, that < if 
we confess with our month that Jesus is Lord, and believe in our 
heart that God hath raised him from the dead, we shall be saved.’ 
‘ Adhering,’ proceeds Mr. Belsham, ‘ as we firmly and solemnly do, 
to this truly Apostolical symbol, we believe all that is essential in the 
Christian faith.’ 

To entitle this position of St. Paul to the distinction of being a 
truly apostolical symbol, it must be received in the traly apostolieal 
sense. 

« Asthis may be deemed the jugulum causa@, we shouldbe unworthy 
the character of a Minister of Christ, were we not prepared to meet, 
Mr. Belsham on what he appears to. consider as his strong ground. 
And certainly, if Mr. Belsham has St. Paul with him, he need be 
wader no apprehension of his ground being shaken under him, Let 
us then bring this matter to a short trial. 

‘*St, Paul says, ‘if we confess with our mouth the Lord Jesus,’ 
ke. for such is the literal and received translation of the passage. 

* Now, is it to be supposed that St. Paul, when delivering a con- 
fession of faith, would express himself so incautiously, not to say 
incorrectly, as when he said, ‘if we confess the Lord Jesus,’ to 
mean only, ‘ if we confess the A/an Jesus.’ 

For such being Mr, Belsham’s professed belief, this consequently 
must be the way in which he understands St. Paul on this occasion. 

“ Kither, then, St. Paul must himself have been an Unitarian, or Mr. 
Belsham must be an unbeliever of thedoctrine which St. Paul meant 
here to establish. ‘That the former was not the case, an appeal to 
the general tenor of St, Paul’s writings must be unnecessary, be- 
cause the passage before us furnishes in itself sufficient proof. 

“For would any man of common honesty, in St. Paul's station, in. 
Violation of that primary rule of criticism, which directs that the 
same term, when used on the same occasion, should be understood 
in the same sense ; apply the same word to Jesus, which, within a few 
verses after in the same chapter, and on the same subject, without 
giving the least notice of his intended change of meaning, he applies. 
to Jehovah ; in the passage cited by him from the Septuagint? ‘ Lord 
who hath believed our report?» Canit,I say, consistently with the 
character of an inspired Apostle, and a commissioned Preacher of the 
Gospel, be fora moment admitted, that he would, on so impor- 
tant a point as what Mr. Belsham calls a symbol of faith, make use of 
such incongruous language, as was calculated, should Mr, Belsham's, 


constructions of St. Paul's meaning be correct, to lead those whom. 


he professed to instruct in the truth, into the extremity of error ? 

_ “If such a supposition, so derogatory to the character of St. Paul, 
shot to be admitted, Mr, Belsham must have wrested the words of 
St. Paul to his own purpose, by making them bear testimony to a 
confession of faith, different from that which St. Paul himself meant 
establish. In such case, Mr. Belsham need not be told, that a 
Wrested proof is like a suborned witness, which never does so much 


good, while it is presumed to be strong, as.it does hurt when it is. . 


ciscovered to be weak. 
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*¢ The ¢harge of infidelity is of that revolting nature, that we arg 
not surprized at Mr. Belsham's attempt to clear himself from it; 
althongh he has not, in our judgment effectually succeeded. 

** Faith and infidelity are cotrelative terms. By faith we under. 
stand, the belief of things revealed on the testimony of the Diving 
Word. By infidelity consequently must be understood, the rejectiun 
of such belief on such testimony. 

“* Mr. Belsham, in his Jetters to the Bishop of London, says, 
that * he does not see with what reason Christians can charge Unita. 
rians with rejecting the peculiar doctrines of Christianity.’"—‘ Wg 
eonscientiously receive all its peculiar dectrines ; that is, in other 
words, all the doctrines which we verily, and in our consciences, 
believe to be’ such. 

** Now Mr. Belsham could not but know what, in the usual 
acceptation of language, is understood by the peculiar doctrines of 
Christianity; and he knows that these peculiar doctrines he does 
not believe. 

** Were it indeed permitted to Mr. Belsham, in conformity with 
the senseless jargon of the day, to make his own religion; he might, 
in such case, say with truth, that he received all the peculiar doctrines 
of it, when he reccived those which he himself thought. proper to 
distinguish by that title. But as a religion has been made for him, 
when Mr, Belsham said, that Unitarians ‘ conscientiously receive all 
the peculiar doctrines of the Christian religion, he must have known 
that he was saying what, in the general opinion of the Christian 
world, is not trae. Mr. Belsham's subsequent explanation of his 
meaning on this head, when he says, ‘ Unitarians conscientiously 
receive all its peculiar doctrines; that is, in other words, ‘all the 
doctrines which we verily and conscientiously believe to be’ such; is 
an evasion of the point at issue, and a sort of trifling with the reader, 
not to be expected from a conscientious man. 

** But the doctrines of Christianity are to be determined, not by 
Mr. Belshum's conscience, but by the Divine Word. Should thea 
the pecutiar doctrines of Christianity which the Church receives, and 
which Mr. Belsham rejects, have actually been revealed, Mr. Belsham, 
in rejecting them, is an Infidel, so far as the doctrines in question are 
concerned : whether a wi/ful or a conscientious one is a circumstance 
that cannot attect the decision under consideration. For whatever 
Mr. Belsham may have to say for himself on this subject, the charge 
of infidelity must still attach to every one who rejects those essential 
doctrines of Christianity, which are deducible from Scripture by 
legitimate interpretation. 

* ‘The fallacy by which Mr. Belsham is imposed upon appears to 
consist in bis substitution of knowledge for faith; in his considering 
that there can be no infidelity, but in the case, in which it is a sit 
against conviction, For in Mr. Belsham's judgment, no man cad be 
an infidel, but he who disbelieves what he acknowledges to be true. 
A principle, on which it is conceived there can be no such sm 49% 
infidelity in the world, For should there be feund # man so absurd 
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as actually to disbelieve what he acknowledged to be true, we should 
vonsider that the title of mon compos was better suited to his case than 
that of infidel. 

«* But it does not appear to me that the Unitarian receives the 

liar doctrines of Christianity at all. For by the peculiar doctrines 
of Christianity we understand, not those which the Unitarian and 
the sound believer receive in common; but those coctrines which 
belong peculiarly and essentially to the Christian system. 

‘For instance ; the Unitarian believes Christ's resurrection to be 
adoctrine of Christianity. But then he considers it only as a proof, 
or an attestation, borne by God to the truth of our-.Saviour’s divine 
mission. Thus far the Unitarian and sound believer are agreed. 

« Bat the peculiarity of the doctrine of the Resurrection consists 
in its immediate connection with the saving effecis of the Christian 
system. The true believer therefore does not only consider Christ's 
resurrection as bearing testimony to the trath of his divine mission, 
but as a declaration on God's part of his acceptance of the Atonement 
which Christ had offered fér the sins of the world. ‘ He was 
delivered,’ says the Apostle, ‘ for our offences, and was raised again 
for our justification.’ ‘As our Lord's death,’ to make use of the 
words of a learned Prelate on this subject, ‘ was, in the scheme of 
Providence, the consequence of our sins; so, by the same scheme 
of Providence, his resurrection was the consequence of our justifi- 
cation.’ 

“ Now as the Unitarian rejects both these doctrines, he cannot be 
said to receive the doctrine of the Resurrection, as a pecudtar doctrine 
of Christianfty. 

“ Mr. Belsham loudly protests, as it might be concluded that he 
would, against what the Bishop of London, in his excellent Charge, 
has said respecting the close connection between Deism aud Unitari- 
anism; ‘that the line of separation between the contiguous systems 
is often indiscernible, and at best but faintly marked.’ 

“ Tt does not, E confess, strike me, that Mr. Belsham has any just 
eee for complaint on this head. For when the Deist and the 

hitarian are viewed together through the Gospel medium, which the 
Bishop must on this occasion be supposed to have had before him, 
there appears, alas! to be little more than a shade of difference 
between them. With respect indeed to Mr, Belsham's pretensions to 
the title of a Christian; he may be considered as having determined 
that point for himself. 

“ In bis fourth letter to the Bishop of London, Mr. Belsham writes 
thus. ‘ There are three of the criteria which your Lordship mentions, 
of which, to whomsoever they may apply, J should without besita- 
tion admit that they aré certain marks of unbelief iv the Christian 
revelation. These are ‘Lo/d, and your Lordship must no doubt 
mean, wilful, ‘ perversions of the Christian Seriptures’'—‘ indecent 
MSinnations against the veracity of the inspired writers—and ‘ disre- 
tpeetful reflections on the person and actions of their Saviour.’ 
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“¢ Persons who are really liable to these charges, and agaiust whom 
they may be proved, are not Christians. 

** Ia p. 447 of his ‘Calm Enquiry,’ Mr. Belsham represents the 
‘ promised Messiah as a man constituted in all respects like other 
men, subject to the same infirmities, the same ignorance, prejudices 
and frailties.’ 

" In p. 451 of the same production he writes thus ; ‘ When Jesus 
arid his Apostles deliver opinions upon subjects unconnected with the 
object of their mission, such opinions, and their reasonings upon 
them, are to be received with the same attention and caution, with 
those of persons in similar circumstances, of similar education, and 
with similar babits of thinking.’ Whilst Mr. Belsham, in another 
part of his work, observes, that we have not been furnished with 
sufficient data to authorize us to determine, whether Jesus was 
through lite wholly exempt from the errors and fuilings of human 
nature. 

‘€ My reader may now be left ad lititum to weigh Mr. Belsham it 
his own scale.” 


Let not Mr. Belsham, after this, presume to call himself 
a christian! We shudder while we read his blasphemy, in 
stripping our blessed Redeemer of his divine attributes, and 
depriving him of the character which he gave of himself!!! 
We perfectly agree, with our reverend author, that “ in pro- 
portion to the severity of investigation to which the system of 


Cnitarianism shall be subjected, will be the conviction with 
respect to the weakness and insufficiency of its boasted pre- 
tensions.” He thus places the question at issue between the 
church and the Socinians, in a true-light. 


** The cause, my brethren, to which I am now directing your 
attention, admits, L conceive, of no compromise. For if the doe- 
trine of Unitarianism be Christianity, the doctrine of the Charch of 
England most certainly is not. One side or the other then must 
necessarily cive way; for the Unitarian God of reason, and the 
Christian God of Revelation, cannot both stand on the ground of the 
same Divine Word. ‘* If,’ as a confident Unitarian has justly obd- 
served, ‘ the proper humanity of Christ be once established, the 
commonly received dectrine of atonement falls to the ground.’” 


The author then lays down those canons of sacred criticism 
which have been universally adopted by the church; and 
contrasts them with the canons which the Unitaryians, for the 


accomplishment of their object, have thought proper to esta- 
blish for themselves. 


“ A principal champion for Unitarianism of the present day, 
iays down the folowing canon for Scripture interpretation :—*‘ Im- 
partial and sincere enquirers after truth, must be particularly upos 
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their guard, against what is called the natural signification of words 
frases. 

« And by way of confirming this strange position, he subjoins to 
it the following paradoxical observation, in which he says, that ‘ the 
connexion between words and ideas is perfectly arbitrary ; so that 
the natural sensé of a wotd to any person means nothing more than 
the sense in which he had been aceustomed to understand it. But 
it is very possible that men who lived two thousand years ago, might 
annex very different ideas to the same words and phrases; so that 
the’sense which appears most foreign to us, might be most natural 
to them. . 

« Surely this, to say the least of it, must me considered to be a 
sort of gratis dictum, in the face of all reasonable probability. To 
me it appears, if I may be allowed the allusion, tobe an Unitarian 
tiode of making /ocpholes in the sacred text, for the convenient 
parpose of drawing through them whatever meaning may be best 
suited tothe point which the interpreter has in view to establish. 
For, on this principle, itis but to admit, that the plain unequi- 
vocal language occasionally applied by the Apostles to our Savicur’s 
character and office, was used by them ina sense quite different 
from that which Cliristians now annex to it; as for instance, when 
St. John tells us, that ‘the Word was God,’ we are to consider 
him only as saying, that he was a teacher sent from God; and whea 
he proceeds to inform us, that this word ‘ was in the beginning with 
God, that all things were made by him, and that this Word was ai- 
terwards made flesh ;’ that the Apostle annexed to this language in 
his own mind no idea relative to the worp as Creator of the 
world ; but that he considered him as a mere morta! man, who had 
ho existence previous to his birth of the Virgin Mary: and that 
when St. Paul tells his readers, that ‘ Christ gave hinwelf a ransom 
for-all ;’ in reference to what Christ said of himself, as itis recorded 
by the Evangelist, ‘ the Son of Man came to give his life a ransom 
for many ;* making use of a word which literally signifies the price 
paid for the redemption of a captive; the Apostle, according to the 
Unitarian comment, meant no more than that Christ ‘ delivered 
the world from the bondage of the ceremonial law, and of heathen 
idolatry ;° which, by the bye, Christ by the act of giving up his 
life, could not, properly speaking, be said to have effected; and 
lastly, when John the Baptist, who was sent to prepare the way of 
the Lord, and to-bear witness that he was the Son of God, pointed 
Jesus out as ‘the Lamb of God, who taketh away the sin of the 
world,’ we are to understand him as entertaining no idea relative to the 
death of Christ, as the appointed expiation for sin ; and consequently, 
that the general conclusion to be drawn from the preceding and 
other similar passages is, that the docuine of aTonemenrT by the 

of Christ, isa doctrine unwarranted by the language of Scrip- 
tore. I say, admitting this licentious mode of interpreting the 
apostolic writings, the Unitarian system may, under such circam- 
mances, appear to stand on some firm ground. But how sucha licene 
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tious mode of interpretation is to be reconciled with the favourite 
position of the Unitarian school, that‘ no other qualifications are 
requisite for ascertaining the essential doctrines of Scripture, than 
a sound understanding and an honest mind,’ isa question left to be 
answered by those, who have the hardihood to adopt it. To men. 
tion such absurdities, is, I conceive, sufficiently to expose them.” 


Ina note on this passage, the author exposes the dishonest 
conduct of the editors of the new Unitarian Version of the 
New Testament. The note is long, but the subject is so im. 
portant, that our readers, we are persuaded, will excuse us for 
laying the whole of it before them. 


“ The Greek words Avtgoy and ayrsvtpor are both applied to our 
Saviour: the first in Matth. xx. 28; the second in 1 Tim. ii. 6, 
The word in Matthew signifies the ransom paid down, or the price 
paid by way ofransom. The word in Timothy bears rather a more 
comprehensive sense, signifying the ransom paid in connexion with 
the thing redeemed. In the passage of St. Matthew our blessed 
Saviour is said to give is life a ransom arr meddwy for, or in return 
for the lives of many thus redeemed by Him. 

‘In the passage which occurs in 1 Tim. ii. 6. the language is ren. 
dered somewhat stronger by the doubling of the sense. In that pas. 
sage our Blessed Saviour is said to have given himself erravrpoy a ran- 
som for the thing redeemed, vs wartw» for, or instead of all. By 
the word ayriAvteoy bas always been understood that sort of exchange 
in which the life of one is redeemed by the life of another,—Hyperius 
in Leigh’s Crit. Sacr.—See also Scapula, 

‘* Such was the idea entertained by the heathens on this subject ; an 
idea which they doubtless derived from the meaning originally 
attached to the rite of sacrifice, as a divine institution. We are inform. 
ed by Cesar, that the ancient Gauls practised human sacrifices upon 
this principle ; Pagan superstition thus becoming a corrupt substi- 
tute for the revealed religion.—* Quod pro vita hominis nisi vita 
hominis reddatur, non posse aliter deorum immortalium numep 
placari arbitrantur.’——Cas, Com. Lib. 6. 

“ The word asridvrg it nay be further observed, has a particular 
emphasis ; it corresponds with asrnpexa, those who devuied them- 
selvesto death for the redemption, or the rescuing of others; the 
preposition avr signifying literally a commutation or exchange with 
respect to things or persons. In this sense it occursin different parts 
of Scripture. In Luke xi. 12.‘ will for a fish give him a serpent; 
avts sysvos ofix.—Matth, ii.27, Archelaus reigned in the room of bis 
father Herod—arn Heady. 

*« The sense of the preposition vag is equally decisive in iis ap- 
plication to Christ in the Sacred Writings. In Rom. v. we read, 
Christ died vm: yuo, for, instead of, or on account of us,—In Titas 
ii, 14, the Apostle speaks more circumstantially to the purpose, where, 
speaking of our Saviour Christ, he says, ‘ who gave himself forus 
ete: yuer that he might redeem us.’ 
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«With this accumulation of evidence on this subject before him, 
the Unitarian Editor of the New Version has the hardihood (I may 
say) to give his reader to understand that by Christ giving himself for 
us, and our being in consequence saved ly him, nothing more is meant 
than that ‘ he delivered us from our heatheu State, and introduced 
us to the privileges of the Gospel ;” in correspondence with the inter- 
pretation subjoined to the former passage in Timothy, in which 
Christ is said to have given himself ‘@ ransom for all ;° that is, 
says the Unitarian Ecitor io his note, ‘a means of deliverance from 
the bondage of the ceremonial law, and of heathenish idolatry.’ 
But the editor omits to tell his reader why the death of Christ was 
necessary for this purpose; and why the authority of Christ as a 
Teacher sent from God (according to his own statement), might not 
have been sufficient for it. This important information is withheld 
from the reader, lest perhaps it might tend to open his eyes to the 
extravagance of this Unitarian interpretation, 

Jesus Christ (says the inspired Apostle) ‘ gave himself a ransom 
for all, to be testified in due time.’ No, says the Unitarian, Jesus 
Christ did nosuch thing. He only delivered us from the bondage 
of the ceremonial law, andfrom heathenish idolatry ; to which, 
observe, the establishment of Christianity by the Apostolic Ministry 
was then bearing testimony. 

“The Unitarian interpretation of the preceding passages furnishes 
the most striking proof; that, in the support of the hypothesis, which 
proceeds on the principle that the revealed Saviour of mankind was 
inthe proper sense of the word, ne Saviour at all; there can be 
ho sense in scripture too manifest for the Unitarian interpreter not 
ry out of sight ; no language too decisive for him not to con- 

ict, 

“No words, we conceive, could more literally and unequivocally 
describe the character of our Blessed Saviour as the Ransom for 
mankind, inthe generally received sense of that expression, than 
those which are applied to him in the Sacred Writings on this head. 
In conformity with the plain idea conveyed by them, the glorified 
Saints are in the Book of Revelation introduced singing the following 
hymn of praise to Christ in this his acknowledged character; ‘ Thou 
art worthy, &c, —for Thou was slain, and hast redeemed us to God by 
thy blood.’ Rev. v. 9.—The real fact in the case of the Unitarian 
8 briefly this. That unequivocal and overwhelming evidence which 
the Sacred Writings bear to the character of Christ, as the great pro- 
piliatory ransom for mankind ; so decisive of the doctrine which the 
Christian maintains, and the Unitartan unhappily rejects; bears 
80 hard against his antichristian system, that he finds no other way 
fo get clear of the difficulty, than to hide the truth under a veil of 
sown making, by placing the whole subject of redemption in a 
metaphorical light. 

“This is Mr. Belsham's position, and ina qualified sense it is 
readily admitted. But as diligent reading was in St. Paul's days 
edrequisite toa due interpretation of the Sacred Writings, it 
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is, for obvious reasons, much more so inthe days in which we live, 
all that was necessary in the Aposile’s time being now necessary and 
much more. Sill ig the qualitied sense in which this position may 
be supposed tanave been laid down, as applicable only to the 
essential dactrines of Christianity, we readily subscribe to it ; because 
we think that these doctrines are to be suficiently ascertained by those 
plain parts in scripture, which require only ‘ a sound understanding 
aud an honest mind, to determine upon their meaning. It may not 
however be amiss to produce a few specimens of Unitarian interpre. 
tation, for the parpose of weighing them in this scale of Mr. Belsham’s 
construction. I say, a few specimens, because he who would bunt 
the Unitarians out of all their hiding places, must have much time 
to spare. 

‘* The baptismal commission, from the days of the Apostles to the 
present, has been considered, as admitting the baptized party to the 
profession of a religion, which has for the object of its worship 
the Godhead in a Trinity of Persons. Our attention is here directed 
only to that sense, which the words obyiously convey to a plain 
unprejudiced mind. 

*¢ The Unitarian Version in a note on the text of St. Matthew, in 
which this commission is found, gives the reader to understand that 
the text contains ‘a symbolical profession of that holy religion, 
which originated with the Father, was taught by Christ the servant 
and messenger of God, and confirmed by the gifts of the Holy Spirit.’ 
This, we have to observe, is certainly not the plain and obvious sevse 
of the text ; but a sense manifestly imposed ypon it, with a particular 
object in view. The object clearly is, as the reader must perceive, to 
put the divinity of our Saviour, and the personality of the Holy Ghost 
out of sight. Witha view to the latter purpose the Editor oi the 
Unitarian Version observes, that ‘ the Holy Spirit,’ (not Holy Ghost, 
the Spirit being a more equivocal expression,) ‘ being here named in 
convection with the Father andthe Son, is no proof that the Spiit 
has a distinct personal existence.’ 

‘* To prove, if we may so say, this no proof, the reader is referred 
to Acts xx. 32. and to Ephes. vi. 10.in which texts he will find na 
proofat all on the subject: for in neither of these texts is the 
Hol yGhosi or Holy Spirit mentioned. 

‘* Such is the Unitarian mode of comparing Scripture with Scrip- 
ture’ forthe professed purpose of explaining tt; it should rather be 
said, such is the art of falsitying Scripture, with the view of keeping 
itstr’e meaning out of sight : an art which none but those who are 
stron. ly bit with a favourite hypothesis would, it is presumed, venture 
to aapt., 

“Ll pas on to John xx. 29, which throws a great stumbling 

lock in the way of the Unitarian system; for it contains St, Tho 
mas’s decided ac knowledgment of our Saviour’s divinity. Hammond 
thus parapbrases the text. ‘1 acknowledge that thou art my vey 
Lord and Master, and that is an evidence to me that thou art the 
omnipotent God of Heaven.’ Macknight considers that Thomas§ 
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h must be taken in an elliptical sense, cv « being understood ; in 
which case it will assume the form of a more direct confession. It 
jsin fact an acknowledgment precisely of the same kind with that 
which is recorded in a former part of the same - chapter, in the case of 
Mary, who appeared not to recolject our Saviour, mistaking him for 
the gardener : but upon our Saviour addressing himself to Mary by 
name, ‘she turned and immediately acknowledged him under the 
title of Rabloni, which is to say, Master.’ 

“ The Socinians however consider this speech of Thomas as an ex- 
clamation of surprize, in that irreverent way in which an exclamation 
jssometimes vulgarly expressed. In this the Editor of the New Ver- 
sion appears to agree ; and, as it should seem, quotes Beza for his 
authority. But admitting it be an exclamation, it was an exclama- 
tion of acknowledgment, or confession ; for it was personally ad- 
dressed to Jesus.—‘ Thomas answered and said unto him.’ Whe- 
ther then an exclamation or not, it amounts to the same thing. 

* The Editor of the New Version, in his note on the words in ques- 
tion, thus expresses himself---‘ Beza says that they are an exclama- 
tion” g.d.* My Lordand My God, how great is thy power,’ Ephes. 
i, 19, 20.---Whitby’s last Thoughts, &c.” 

“The quotation here introduced by the Editor is not taken from 
Beza in Jocum, nor is it to be found in Eph. i. 19, 20; whether it is to 
be found in Whitby's last Thoughts, 1 must leave my reader to satisfy 
himseif, as 1 have it not, at present, in my power to ascertain the 
point. But wherever this quotation may be found, it does not appear 
to me to apply tothe present subject. 

“ The learned Dr. Hales sees this passage in the same light with 
Macknight. ‘ Thomas's earnestness and emotion on the occasion,’ 
the Dr. observes, ‘ supplying the ellipsis ; I believe that thou art my 
Loriand my God.’---‘ This,’ says Dr. Hales in his note on the sub- 
ject, ‘is indeed the most signal and important confession of faith in 
Christ to be found in the Gospels. It clearly and distincily recog- 
nizes his proper sovereignty, as our immediate Lord or Governor. 
Ps. xxii. 28.---I( is also the must satisfactory and convincing; for it 
wasextorted from a disbeliever, or obstinate unbeliever, after he bad 
for an entire week resisted the most authentic and credible human tes- 
timony, of a cloud of witnesses of the resurrection ; aud was only 
borne down irresistibly by many infallible proofs, addressed both to 
his senses and to his understanding. 

“ The sin of wresting the Scriptures, was, in the eye of the ancients, 
asin of that magnitude, that they pronounced it a sin user ovyyrwpns 
greater than can be pardoned ; it being considered to be not asin 
of infirmity or simplicity, but, as Hales of Eton somewhere calls 
it, asin of wit and strength,’ | 

“ But it is not my present object to prove the doctrine conveyed 
by the text in question; for that, to a Christian reader, must be 
unnecessary ; but merely to notice the manner in which the Uni- 
larians treat this, to them most formidable text. 

“ The Editor of the Unitarian Version of the New Testament, asi 
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has been above observed, considers this speech of Thomas in the 
High of an exclamation, as of surprise ; and quotes the authority 

Beza on the point; by which the reader is led to think, that 
Beza coincides with the editor in opinion. But why, it may be 
asked, did not the Editor of the New Version submit the whole 
of Beza’s authority to his readers? For this obvious reason, it may 
be answered ; because, had that been done, the authority of Beza 
would have appeared to be against him. For my reader's informa. 
tion on this head, I quote Beza for him. ‘ Hac igitur Verba, 
que sequuntur, non sunt tantum admirantis Thome, ut hunc locum 
eludebant Nestoriani, sed ipsum illum Jesum et verum Deum, 
ac Dominum suum compellantis. Domine, oxvpios, Exclamatio est 
rectis vocativi vice positis, &c. It may perhaps be unnecessary to 
inform) my reader, that this mode of quoting, which suppresses 
that part of the evidence which makes against them, is by ng means 
vacommon with Unitarian writers. For the honesty of it, my 
reader will judge for himself. The Editor of the Unitarian version 
does not appear to have done more justice to Lardner than he has 
done to Beza. 

‘« T shall not take up the reader’s time by analyzing the Editor's 
noie on Matt.i. '6; but shall notice it so far as it refers to the au- 
thority of Lardner ; taking occasion only to remark briefly the 
modesty of the Unitarian editor, in boldly (I might use a stronger 
expression) calling in question the authenticity of a narrative, which 
he himself acknowledges to be found inall the manuscripts and 
versions now extant; of the latter of which two are nearly of equal 
antiquity with the Canon of the New Testament. A circurastance, 
takea in coanection with ils consequences, sufficient to remove all 
reasonable doubt on the present subject. 

«« The object of the note now betore me, replete with false rea- 
soning and false statement, is indirectly to set aside, as of doubtful 
guthority, that part of St. Matthew's Gospel, which relates to the 
birth of our Saviour: ov the ground of the whole narrative on that 
subject being a fiction, With a view to the establishment of this 
point, the Editor biifigs forward the old chronological objection, 
respecting the inconsistent dates of certain historical facts, But, in 
justice to his reader, the Editor should have informed him, that 
this chronological objection had engaged the attention of many 
learned men, and had by them been considered of too little im- 
portance to have much weight attached to it. The Editor however 
confines himself to the authority of Lardner. ‘ If,’ says he, ‘ it be 
true, as St. Luke relates, ch. iii. 23, that Jesus was entering opon 
bis 30th year in the 15th year of the reign of ‘Tiberius, he must 
have been born two years at least after the death of Herod ; ; acircume 
stance which alone invalidates the whole story. See Lardner's Works, 
Vol. i, p..432.” 

‘* No reader of the preceding passage, connected with its reference, 
would, it is presumed, be impressed with any other idea respecting 
Lardner, than that he regarded the difficulty in question as incapable 
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of solution ; and materially tending to shake, if not to invalidate, 
the credibility of the Evangelist’s narrative. If the Editor's design 
was, that the passage in question should leave such an impression on 
his reader's mind, (which appears to me to require some stretch of 
charity to disbelieve,) the quotation from Lardner, subjoined, must 
convict him ef the grossest dishonesty. To consider this matter in 
the most favourable way possible, it was incumbent on the Editor 
tohave stated, that Lardner had employed great pains in solving the 
difficulty in question, and had succeeded, at least to his own satisfac- 
tion: and it was in the highest degree unfair in the EJitor to omit 
doing this, as a very small portion, probably, of the readers of his 
note, would trouble themselves to turn to Lardner on the subject. 

« After giving two solutions; the first founded on the commence- 
ment of Tiberius’s reign, being dated from two events, the death of 
Augustus, or the assumption of Tiberius into a sort of partnership 
with him, three years before that event; and the second, in the lati- 
tude with which St. Luke’s way of speaking of our Saviour's age 
(woes Slav tecxevla) may fairly be understood, Lardner concludes thus : 
‘T apprehend that each of these isa very good solution of the objec- 
tion stated at the beginning of this chapter; though I believe many 
will think, it is there stated by mein a manner very favourable to an 
objector. Nay, J imagine I have said what is sufficient to satify any 
reasonable person, that there does not lie any objection against any 
noles of time mentioned by the Evangelists from the chronology of 
other ancient wrilers. This is sufficient for my present purpose.’ 
And in a subsequent passage, Lardner writes thus: ‘ /¢ ts no adispa- 
ragement to the sacred historians, that we are somewhat at a loss to 
settle precisely the very year of some of those events which are 
related. Many important facts related by the best historians are 
attended with chronological difficulties. I shall give but one instance,” 
He then concludes with instancing the difficuliies, as to fixing accus 
rately the time of Herod’s death. Hence it appears, that though 


Lardner states the difficulty in question, he stiil draws no such cons 


clusion from it, as the Editor has done. Lanrpwner, it should seem, 
did not think that a certain confusion of dates, and an apparent con- 
tradiction of circumstances, not at this distance of time to be com- 
pletely accounted for, furnished sufficient ground for the rejection of 
anarrative, which is confessedly to be found in ail the Manuscripts 
~ Versions which are now extant. Jodgment is left with the 
reader, 

“ The objection of the first heretics to this part of St. Matihew’s 
Gospel, is accounted tor by their -previous rejection of the doctrine 
contained in it. The Unitarians of the present day, proceed on the 
same principle; setting up private opinion against the established 
testimony of the church. They would not be consistent with them- 
selves, if they did otherwise. For with them the omnipotenepaf we 
May so say, of human reasom, supersedes all authority. ‘ if? 4 Jone,’ 
says Mr. Belsham, ‘ had charged us with admuttivg as a révealed 
ruth, as an oracle of God, as a doctrine of ,!esus, a proposition 
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which, previously to its reception, required a prostration of the under. 
standing, we should have regarded it not only as more unfounded and 
irrelevant, than any of those misconceptions under which our profes. 
sion unfortunately lies, but as a calumny more absurd and injurious 
than any which the ingenuity and malignity of our bitterest adver- 
saries have ever yet invented. 1f the christian religion itself were to 
require the debasement of the intellect, this prostration of the under- 
standing, in those who approach it, I, for one, would reject it with 
disdain.’ Which, if I understand Mr. B., is in other words to say, 
that part of divine revelation, which my reason is unable to compre- 
hend, I reject as not to be believed. Such is the general principle, 
on which Unitarianism proceeds: such the Unitarian recipe for 
getting rid of all mystery in religion, And when Mr. B. has pointed 
out any part of scripture, in which the Deity has pledged himself to 
reveal nothing to man, which shall surpass the full comprehension of 
his rexson, we may be disposed to take.it. Till then we must content 
ourselves with entertaining as high a respect for human reason, as 
Mr. B. himself does ; whilst, at the same time, we widely differ from 
him with respect to the proper employment of it. Mr. Belsham's 
way of manifesting ‘ his reverence for the Supreme Being,’ is, it 
should seem, ‘ by taking nothing upon trust.’ ‘ His first principle,’ 
indeed, to which we readily subscribe, ‘ is, that all which God 
reveals, isto be believed. But unfortunately this principle in Mr. B.'s 
head is accompanied with the persuasion, that God has revealed 
nothing, to the comprehension of which human reason is incom- 
petent; and consequently that it would be a debasement of his intel- 
lect, were he to believe any thing that he dees not perfectly under- 
stand. On this ground, Mr. 3. rejects as incredible the mysteries of 
religion. 

** The principle on which Mr. B. proceeds, appears to be, that the 
incomprehensilility of a subject by buman reason, destroys the credi- 
bility of it. But are there not some things in the physical world, the 
particular nature and operations of which surpass the compretiension 
of the human intellect? And yet the existence of these things is 
readily acknowledged by reasonable men, on the testimony which 
their senses bear tothe fact. In rejecting then the belief of those 
mysterious subjects of Christian faith, which respeet the circumstances 
and operations of the divine natare, to ect consistently, Mr. B. cannot 
proceed on the ground of their tncomprehensibiity; because this he 
does not admit to be a sufficient reason for his disbelieving the exist- 
ence of certain things on earth; be must therefore in this case pro- 
ceed, it should seem, on the absurd principle of disbelieving the exist- 
ence of what ve does not either see or kuow. But the evidence of 
sense necessarily partakes of the fallibility of the medium through 
which it passes. Whereas faith, ‘ the evidence of things not seen,’ 
stand). m the infallible word of God, the surest ground on which 
Ahuma™ Wence can be built. To such evidence, those who make @ 
proped@se of rea.on, can never think it a ‘defasement of their intellect, 
ar ‘a prostration of heir understanding,’ to submit. In this mipd, 
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they approach the sacred oracles with reverence ; and when assured 
that God speaks, they consider it tobe their duty, not to, cavil and 
object, but to attend in silence, and to believe in humility: having 
jearnt that important lesson, which has taught them to distinguish 
between things contradictory to reason, and things that are above 
it, The testimony of Sacred Writ, duly ascertained, the belief of 
those deep things, which were not intended to be perfectly under- 
stood by man in his present probationary state, is that homage which 
human reason is expected to pay to the infallibility of the divine word. 
It is, in such things, that oblation of our idolized reason, without which 
‘it is impossible to please God." Where ‘this oblation is withheld, 
the pride of understanding, that most vicious affection of the human 
mind, throws that stambling block in the way of man’s salvation, 
which nothing but humility, under the influence of divine grace, will 
be ever able to remove. Were it not needless to press authority on 
a person who appears to despise it, I might recommend the following 
passage from St. Augustine, to Mr. B.'s serious consideration, ‘ The 
knowledge of Holy Scripture is a great, large, anda high place; but 
the door is very low, so that the high and arrogant man cannot run in ; 
but he must stoop low and humble himself that shall enter into it. 
Presumption and arrogancy are the mother of all error; and humi- 
lity needeth to fear no error. For humility will only search to know 
the truth : it will search and bring together one place with another ; 
and where it cannot find ont the meaning, it will pray, it will ask 
of others that know, and will not presumptuously and rashly define 
any thing which it knoweth not,’ 

“ In 2 Cor. viii. 9, we meet with the following passage, strikingly 
allusive to the two-fold character possessed by our blessed Saviour, as 
God and man. This is also one of those passages which puts such a 
stumbling block in the way of the Unitarian system, that it must at all 
events be removed. The method which the Editor of the New 
Version, and Mr. Belsham adopt for the purpose, is to put the charac- 
ter of our Saviour, as the Great Lord and Proprietor of the uni- 
verse, out of sight, by representing him only as rich in miracles. 
The bishop of St, David's has so completely exposed the incorrect- 
ness of Mr. B.’s exposition in this case, by an appeal to that come 
petent judge Schleusner, whose exposition of the passage under con- 
sideration, is at direct variance with that of Mr. B., that it would be 
presumption to add any thing to this part of ihe subject. I shall 
therefore consider the passage in question only in the light in which 
I conceive it must strike the plain reader, for whom, it is presumed, 
it was written. The Apostle, speaking of our Saviour, says, ‘ who, 
thoogh he was rich, (or being rich) yet for our sakes he became 
poor.’ Ifthe plain reader might not be led to think that in this pas- 
sage reference was intended to be made to an antecedent state in 
which our Saviour was rich, previous to. bis becoming poor jor 
jan; or even admitting him to think with the Unitarian Editor, 
that he was rich and poor at the same time; still he would conclude, 
that the adjectives rich and poor were applied to our Saviour's con~ 
dition in a sense directly and literally opposite to each other, The 
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passage then, taken in this obvious sense, would clearly point out to 
him the two-fold character of the Person to whom it referred, as the 
Son of God, the Creater and great Proprietor, of all things ; and the 
Son of Man, as ‘ having no where to lay his head,’ _‘For certainly it 
would not occur to the plain reader, that the Apostle meant to describe 
our Saviour as at the same time rich in miracles, and poor in condition ; 
for this would be to make the Apostle, without any apparent reason, 
write figuratively and iterally of the same person in the same sen- 
tence ; an incongruous mcede of writing, calculated to lead into error, 
Bat it may be asked, if the Apostle did mean to be understood as the 
Unitarians understand him, why should he not, particularly on soim- 
portant a point as that to which the text is considered to refer, have 
written his meaning fully out; rather than have left it to be supplied 
by acommentator. This exposition therefore of the Apostle’s meaning 
appears to me to be neither more nor less than an Unitarian conceit, un- 
sanctioned either by Scripture or reason, and brought forward for the 
evident purpose of putting out of sight a fundamental article of the 
Christian faith. ‘ Valeat quantum, &c.’ 

‘‘In Heb, i. 2. the creation of the world is clearly ascribed to the 
Son of God ; such being the sense which the words of the text convey 
to every plain and unprejudiced reader. This testimony to the Son of 
God, as Creator of the World, is so strong, that much pains, and some 
ingenuity, have been employed to invalidate it. ‘ They,’ says the learn- 
ed Pearson, ‘ who deny this truth of the creation of the world by the 
Son of God, notwithstsnding all those Scriptures produced to confirm 
it, have found out two ways to avoid or decline the force ofthem. If 
they speak so plainly and literally of the work of creation, that they 
will notendure any figurative interpretation, then they endeavour to 
shew they are not spoken of the Son of God. If they speak so ex- 
pressly of our Saviour Christ, as that by no machination they can be ap- 
plied to any other person, then this whole design is to make the 
creation attributed unto him, appear to be merely metaphorical.’ Such 
is the design which the Editor of the New Version had before him : 
for when he comes to this text, Heb. i. 2. for the received translation 
‘ by whom also he made the worlds,’ the Editor substitutes the fol- 
lowing one; ‘ for whom also he constituted the ages; giving his 
readers to understand by his note on the place, that the antediluvian, 
the patriarchal, the Mosaical ages or dispensations, were all constitu- 
ted for Christ, i. e. were preparatory to the dispensation of theMessiah. 

‘* | shal] not detain my reader with a critical examination of the 
original text, because every scholar may be supposed to know that the 
preposition, dz, governing a genitive case, generally signfies a cause of 
efficiency ; ly whom, as the instrument, &c.—See Scapula.— Whereas 
when governing an accusative, it generally applies to the final cause, 
and is properly in the sense of for, or in regard to. But all I mean 
briefly to remark is this ; that if the Editor of the New Version finds 
fault with the Received Translation as incorrect, the least to be ex- 
pected from him is, that when the same Greek words occur, his own 
transiation of them should be strictly correct. 
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«‘ On turning to Coloss. i. 16. we find the Editor translating 3 
evr, by him, in direct contradiction to his translation of the same 
proposition in Heb. i. 2. to the received translation of which he des 
cidedly objects. The whole passage in the New Version stands thus, 
‘ all these things,’ (those which had been before-mentioned, nameiy, 
all things in heaven and on earth) ‘ were created by him and for him.’ 
‘Av avre xai ess avrov.” Here then the Editor appears evidently to con- 
tradict himself on the very same point, namely, the creation of the 
world by the Son of God. The word awvas, which the Editor gives 
his reader to understand ought to have been translated ages or disfen- 
sations, alluding to the different religious dispensations which had 
taken place in the world, is to be met with in several cases, in dif- 
ferent parts of the New Version. 

** In Acts iii, 22. am’ aswyos is translated, ‘ since the world began ;’ 
though the passage is inclosed within brackets, as if it should be 
thrown out of the text. 

** 1 Cor. ii. 6, 7, 8. presents a striking passage, in which the word 
sive, both in its singular and plural termination, is tobe found; ia 
which, +2 aswes rere is translated, ‘ of this world,’ and reo twy aww, 
‘ before the world.’ 

“‘ In Tim. i, 117. the expression tw» aww» occurs again, 
applied to the King, tw» ama, which the Editor of the New 
Version gives in the received translation, ‘to the King eternal ;° 
whereas, to be consistent with himself, he should have translated the 
passage, ‘to the King of the dispensations.’ But the reader, by 
looking into the text in question, will be at no loss for the reason, 
why the Unitarian Editor did not think it expedient thus to translate 
it; for he willthere find, that this King of the Dispensations, as the 
Editor should have described him, was ‘ the only wise God:’ pow 
ow Ow, 

‘* St. Ignatius, whose authority is reluctantly admitted even by 
some who dislike his testimony, speaking of Christ, says, ‘ o ago tay 
winrar Rage Lares x» 3) who was with the Father Lefore the world ; as 
the Editor of the New Version has translated the same expression. 
It follows then (admitting the authority of St. lgnatias, who lived 
with the Apostles, that the King of the Dispensations, the Son of 
God, for whom, according to the Unitarian system, these dispen- 
sations were constituted, was with the Father, before the dispen- 
sations im question could, properly speaking, be said to have been con- 
stitated, unless in the divine mind, at a time before the world, when 
ihe Son, according to Ignatius, ‘ was with the Father.’ 

“© As I do not undertake to reconcile Unitarian inconsistencies, I 
pass on, in the persuasion, that the solution of the inconsistency, 
here immediately adverted to, must be obvious to every intelligent 
person who considers the particular system, for the establishment of 
which this New Version was undertaken. The passage in 1 Cor. ii, 
6, 7, 8. had no reference to the divinity of our Saviour ; the common 
translatios was therefore preserved. In the passage Heb. i. 2. the 
divinity of our Saviour, as the Creator of the world, was in:mediately 
concerned ; therefore the receiyed translation was rejected. 
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“« Tited, as by this time my reader probably may be, of these Unis 
tarian methods of perverting Scripture, I shall submit but one addi« 
tional passage to his notice ; and that for the purpose of furnishing a 
specimen of Unitarian reasoning; a talent, in which those who 
build so much on the sufficiency of Luman reason, might be expected 
to be duly exercised. The passage referred to, occurs in the 7th 
chap. of the Acts, containing the prayer of St Stephen: ‘ Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit.” To this prayer, the Editor of the Unitarian 
Version has subjoined the following note. After a quotation from 
Newcome, the Editor for himself writes thus: ‘ This address of 
Stephen to Jesus, when he actually saw him, does not authorize us to 
offer prayers to him, now he is invisible.” The reasoning proceeds 
thus : Stephen actually saw Jesus, and worshipped him by putting up 
a prayer to him; and was therefore justified in so doing; but Jesus 
being now invisiile, he thereby ceases to be an object of worship, and 
therefore Christians are not authorized to offer prayers to him. The 
soundness of this Unitarian Jogic I leave with my reader; at the 
same time I cannot refrain from remarking, that the reason here 
given for Christians not putting up prayers to Christ, appears tome 
#o be about as good a one, as Dr. Adam Clarke, the head of the 
Westleyan connection, gives in his new commentary, for the serpent 
not being the tempter of Eve ; because Eve expressed no surprize on 
the occasion; which she would have done, the reader is given to 
understand, had a serpent been the agentemployed. The Doctor, 
therefore, sagaciously determines, that the agent in this case was not 
a serpent, but an ape, for a reason equally absurd ; leaving his readers 
to conclude, of course, that apes had the privilege of speech in 
Paradise. 

“« Whatever improvements this ‘ enlightened age,’ as Mr. B. calls 
it, has made, or may be making in different branches of science ; it 
does not appear, to judge from the Commentary before us, that the 
science of divinity is to be classed in the number. The reasoning, 
however, of the Unitarian Editor, on the passage before us, should 
it be allowed to prove any thing, would prove too much; and is con- 
sequently worth nothing. It is left therefore to its deserved fate. 

‘* Having laid before the reader these few specimens of Unitarian 
interpretation of Scripture, if it can have any claim to such a title, I 
Jeave him to measure them for himself by Mr. B.’s standard: and as 
Mr. B. by the standard he has set up, indirectly reflects on those who 
differ from bim in the interpretation of Scripture ; for should his in- 
terpretation be correct, their’s must necessarily be otherwise ; and 
consequently they do not, in Mr. B.'s judgment, possess the necessary 
gualificitions for the purpose ; Mr. B., it is presumed, ought not to be 
offended at my submitting it to my reader, to determine on the degree 
of athnity, which the preceding specimens of Unitarian interpreta- 
tion bear tothat ‘ soundness of understanding, and honesty of mind,’ 
which, in Mr, B.’s judgment, as well as in ovr own, ‘ are requisite 
for ascertaining the essential doctrines of Scripture.’ For my own 
part, seeing the subject of Unitarianism in the light in which I see it, 
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after having repeatedly marked the general process, by which the 
Scriptures are wrested and tortured, for the purpose of making them 
speak the Unitarian language ; I am led at times to be surprized, that 
men of sound understanding and honest mind, should not rather give 
up the cause altogether, than submit to the repeated exposition of 
the disgraceful means employed for its support. In fact, as the 
Bishop of St. David's concludes on this point, and as it will be 
found by all who follow up the Unitarians closely, ‘ Unitarianism 
is a most unlearned system. What it wants in substance, it makes up 
in confident assertion, in wordy ostentation, and a hazardous display 
of authorities, right or wrong. They pass for right, till they are 
proved to be wrong.’ His Lordship might have added,—and afier they 
have been proved to be wrong, they are confidently repeated, as if 
they Lad never been called in question. ‘ And,’ concludes the Bishop, 
‘ Mr. B.’s men of sound understanding and honest minds know no- 
thing about the matter.” Yet these Unitarians, as Mr. B. gives us co 
understand, are in due time to be the enlighteners of the world. To 
which, I take leave to say, in words which to me appear most worthy 
of the Unitarian’s consideration; ‘If the light that is in thee be 
darkness, how great is that darkness.’ Mr. Belsham, doubtless, sees 
the present subject in a very different light. In bis judgment the 
great body of religious professors, who have studied the Scriptures 
almost from the days of the Apostles to the present time, have, with 
respect to the knowledge of the principal doctrines contained in them, 
lived ina state of darkness; when compared with ‘ that little flock, 
those few sheep in the wilderness,’ as Mr. Belsham calls them, upon 
whom the light of divine knowledge has exclusively shined. On the 
ground of this presumption, we are not surprised to find Mr. Belsham 
giving himself credit for having speedily etfected, what preceding in- 
terpreters with all their zeal, learning and abilities, have long attempt- 
edin vain, ‘ After I,’ says Mr. Belsham, ‘ had entered upon the task’ 
of interpreting the Scripture, ‘ I soon discovered on which side the 
ignorance ef Scripture lay.’ In other words, ‘ I soon discovered that 
my own eyes were completely open; whilst the eyes of all who saw 
things differently from myself, were as comple‘ely closed: that the 
great majority of those who had gone before me in the study of the 
Sacred Writings (to make use of the language of the Prophet), had 
been groping as if they had no eyes, and stumbling at noon day as in 
the night.’ 

** Should this be true ; as yet, however, it isto be observed, we 
have but Mr. Belsham's word for it, And no man’s evidence in his 
Own case is admitted. Even our Blessed Saviour said, ‘If I bear 
Witness of myself, my witness is not true.’ 

** Mr. Beisham, in his usual style of confidence, tells his readers, 
that * the steady gale of human reason will eventually prevail over 
the temporary gusts and tornadoes of passion, and will bring the 
sacred ark of revealed truth safe to its destined port.’ 

“* How comes itto pass, it may be fairly asked, that this great 
work, in which human reason has been sv long employed, sbould 
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yet remain unaccomplished ; the sacred Ark of revealed truth, te 
adopt Mr. Belsham’s figure, being still left floating upon the waves, 
Surely this is not the best compliment which an Unitarian might be ex- 
pected to pay to the idol of his worship ; and proves, that on the ground 
of his own favourite system, and according to his own partial statement, 
the Unitarian has no room for boasting ; but that he has yet to learn 
what is reason’s peculiar province. Indeed, when considering God's 
gracious design in revealing his word to mankind, I know not how to 
reconcile it with the divine goodness, that the great body of those to whom 
that word has been delivered, should have been permitted to remain so 
long in ignorance, with respect to the essential doctrine contained 
init. For should no authority be found in Scripture for the worship- 
ping of Christ with divine worship, Christians have been suffered 
tolivein a state of notorious idolatry for upward of seventeen centa- 
ries.—‘ Credat Indzus.’ 

‘When, then, onthe other hand, I observe the various arts practised 
by Unitarians, for the purpose of forcing their own peculiar doctrine 
on the text of Scripture; andconsider that there cannot be language 
more strictly applicable tothe Unitarians of the present day, than that 
which the learned Mosheim heretofore applied to the Socinians ; 
‘Qui quidem universas ingenii vires intendunt, ut vim dictorum 
sacrorum, multis variisque ambagibus, verborum contorsionibus, novis 
interpunctionibus, emendationibus denique enervent, et a naturali 
sensu deflectant ; Ita qui rationetn semper nobis obtrudunt, id faciunt 
ipsi, guod ratio fiert posse negat:’ when Isee Unitarians having re- 
course to such little arts for the purpose of drawing from the Sacred 
Writings what Mr. Belsham calls ‘ the simplicity of truth;’ I fee! 
myself unable to reconcile such proceedings with that ‘ simplicity 
and godly sincerity,” by which St. Paul said, that his conversation 
in the world had been distinguished. A consideration which 
induces the persuasion, that were St. Paul now living, he would 
not select an Unitarian to be the expounder of his meaning. 

“«Tt is, we acknowledge, very natural for Mr. Belsham, thinking 
as he does, tosay, as we read in his fifth letter to the Bishop of Lon- 
don ; ‘ We believe, that in proportion as knowledge advances, 
especially moral and theological knowledge, error will decline, and 
hide its diminished head; and that truth’ (in the shape of Unita- 
rianism,) ‘ will gradually make its way, till it becomes ultimately, 
universally and everlastingly triumphant.'—And ‘ we look forward 
with confidence to the happy era when the Unitarian church shal! 
comprehend in its sacred inclosure the whole Christian world, 

‘* The confidence of Mr. Belsham veither surprises nor staggers 
us. ‘ Butin this case, as Mr. Belsham has remarked, the question, 
which party is most liable to the charge of denying doctrines fairly 
deducible from Scripture,’ whether that party which maintaius the 
ess-ntial doctrines of the cross, or that which denies them, ‘ is to 
be decided, not by confident assertion, but by a calm enquiry inte 
the evidence of the fact.” Tu ascertain tris evs) Ce the anpeal 
must be to Scripture, and provi 'ed Se > os.) to speak its 
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own language, the decision in this case, we are fully satisfied, it will 
take no Jength of time to determine. 

«* Whilst, however, Mr. Belsham, im the fullness of confidence 
from the top of his imaginary Pisgah, appears to be looking with 
rapturous -delight to the prospect before him; when Unitarianism, 
in his sense of that word, shall universally prevail; we, on the con- 
trary, if we are obliged to look forward io it at all, can derive no other 
sensations from the prospect, but those of trembling and dismay. 
For it is our decided opinion, (we trust Mr. Belsbham does not en- 
gross al] the confidence on his side,) that in proportion as Unitarian- 
ism spreads, “what Mr. Belsham may call, its endigalening ray on 
the world; will the essential doctrines of Christianity become pre- 
portionably obscured; till, sbould it please God, for our unwor- 
thiness under the means of Grace, to permit such an awful event to 
ti wy place; his candlestick being removed from among us, the light 
f divine truth will be ultimately extinguished in the cold and com- 
fortless darkness of general infideiity. And, what thanks will the 

Christian world bave to render to these enlightened reasoners, as 
they think themselves, for the pains they take to strip religion of 
those sublime doctrines, which raise the soul to the highest elevation 
of which itis capablein its present state, to deprive the faithful 
dying penitent of that hope and consolation, which can alone sup- 
port him against those misgiving doubts and terrifyiug apprehensions, 
which ‘ aggravate the horrors of the grave.’ 


The Unitarian system is indeed calculated to deprive the 
Christian of his best hopes, and his best consolation ; and to 
present to him adreary void in which the soul can find no 
resting-place! Mr, Locke’s authority, as to the right mode of 
interpreting the Sacred Writings, has been quoted. by the 
Unitarians as favourable to them; but here also our author 
exposes the falsehood of their pretensions, by proving the 
very reverse of this to be the fact. He then proceeds to 
observe, 


“« Remarking, as the observer of the times cannot fail to do, the 
very extensive operation of that ama/gamating principle, by which 
persons of every creed and of no creed are now mixed together for the 
professed prosecution of the same religious object ; in connection 
with that indifference to a diversity of religious opinions to which 
such principle will, it is feared, insensibly lead ; an indifference 
awfully alarming to the Establishment of this country ; the subject 
now before us, must certainly be one, in which the Ministers of 
Christ’s Church cannot but be deeply interested. I shal) not there- 
fore, I trust, be considered as trespassing on your time, by drawing 
your attention to it. 

«© What St. Paul applied to the particular state of the Charch at 
Corinth, may, from circumstances, be considered applicable to the 
Church at large. ‘ There must’ says the Apostle, ‘be heresies, that 
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those who are approved may be made manifest.” Whilst separations 
from the Church, though not to their present alarming extent, there 
have been from the beg: nning, and it is probable, for the same reason. 

** At the same time ' we must be satisfied that the truth, as it is in 
Christ Jesus, can be but one. For admitting the Scriptures to contain 
the divine Word, there can be but one true interpretation of them, 
And admitting the Church, with its accompanying Sacraments, to 
be a divine institution; whatever corruptions may have been permit- 
ted from time to time to take place in different branches of it, still 
there can be but one true Church in the world. Unbelievers then, who 
depart from the ‘ faith once delivered to the Saints,’ and schismatics 
who separate from the communion of the Church, creating thereby 
unnecessary divisions among Christian Professors, must if the Scrip- 
tures are true, both be in error. In exercising, consequently, their 
right of private judgment in these respects, they must be considered 
as exercising it at their own peril. And although, from our incom- 
petency to determine the precise limits of conscience, and the differ. 
ent capacities of the human mind, we refrain from pronouncing on 
the innocence or guilt of the party, in either case, oron what may be 
the eventual consequences of the errors in question ; leaving all 
judgment, where in such cases it ought to be left, with that Divine 
Being who iS alone able to distinguish between error of the head 
and corruption of the heart ; it is still confessedly our duty, as the 
appointed Ministers of Christ, to employ. all charitable means to 
counteract them ; from the consideration that heresy and schism, 
whatever allowance may be made for the persons unhappily 
concerned in them, are in themselves essentially destructive of that 
unity for which Christ so earnestly prayed. 


The author then indicates the best means of counteracting 
the pernicious influence of the Unitarian heresy. He next 
adverts to the present improved system of educating the poor, 
which, however, will not prevent, in his opinion, that grow- 
ing indifference to the principles of the Established Church, 
which is one of the most daring symptoms of the present day. 
This consideration leads him to animadvert, briefly, on the 
evil effects of self-appointed teachers, and of the increasing 
spirit of Methodistical enthusiasm. 


“‘ There is one position, in which I am _ persuaded, there cannot 
among well-informed Divines be a difference of opinion; namely, 
that to do justice to divine Revelation, by making it spcak a con- 
sistent language, the whole Counsel of God in the Evangelical 
Dispensation, so far as it has been communicated to man, must be 
fully delivered, and as fully received. It is indeed to be lamented 
that Christians should at any time be liable to deception on this most 
important subject. But whilst there are teachers, professing them- 
selves ministers of God's Word, in the habit of placing the Gospel 
before their hearers in that mutilated state, which, by giving a pars 
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tial view of Christianity is not calenlated to make the comers there- 
unto perfect; who instead of leading their hearers to a saving 
knowledge of God’s mercy in Christ, by rightly dividing the Word 
of Truth, and bringing the corresponding parts to their proper 
bearing upon each other; (a work to which the well instructed 
scribe alone may be considered tobe duly competent) do, by their 
illegitimate mode of interpretation, by heaping together texts with- 
out regard to context or analogy, by injudiciously separating what 
ought to be kept together, and as injudiciously connecting what 
was intended to be distinct ; draw those whoare so unhappy as to 
be drawn by them into most dangerous error; by thus making the 
infallible word bear at least seeming testimony to their own crade 
and unscriptural system of Divinity; whilst, I say, teachers of this 
description are to be found, it becomes more than ordinarily meum- 
bent on those to whom the divine Commission bas been amnthorita- 
tively delivered, to use constant endeavours to counteract an error, 
which by keeping the duty expected from man under the ‘Gospel 
dispensation ina great measure out of sight, and thereby leading 
him to judge of his spiritual condition from his feelings rather than 
from his conduct ; is calculated to produce what in a grteateror less 
degree it ever has produced in ignorant and uninformed minds, an 
effect most unfavourable to the object which the Gospel was inten- 
ded essentially to promote. 

The carnal man will ever, if we may so say, prefer a cheap reli- 
gion to a dear one; that is, a religion which freely gives him every 
thing, whilst it in a manner exacts nothing from him, a religion of 
promises without commands; to a religion which lays him under 
abligations necessary to qualify him, by the use of the appointed 
means, for that salvation, to which it is intended finally to conduet 
him. 


Some excellent remarks follow on the necessity of good 
works as the evidence of a lively faith ; after which he judici- 
ously guards himself against misconception, by the following 
just and discriminating observations. 

“* Bat whilst urging this necessary point, with a view to the effect 
intended to be produced by the Gospel on Christian practice ; we are 
well aware, that at all times, and in none more ‘than the present, 
when a religion professedly founded on reason, to tie exclusion ot 
the fundamental principles of Christianity is bo/d/y, 1 may trust, as a 
Christian Minister, be allowed to say, offensively pushing itself into 
notice ; every the Jeast encroachment on those all-sufficient merits, 
on which the humble Christian builds his hope, mast be most watch- 
fully provided against. For whether man depends upon Christ in 
such a sense as to render every exertion of his own in the work 
of salvation unnecessary, or so depends on himself, as to consider 
himself sufficient for the attainment of his own salvation, independent 
of divine grace, and the satisfaction for sin by the blood of atone- 
mént ; in either case the essentials of Christianity are abrogated, and 


Dd2 
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the plan laid down in the divine councils on this subject, eventually 
defeated. Against both these extremes, to which human corruption 
has at different times subjected the Christian Religion, whether against 
the enthusiasm of the imaginary, and two often, it is feared, carnal 
Christian on the one hand, or against the proud self-sufficiency of 
the rational one on the other, the Minister of Christ must be equally 
guarded. 

‘€ Whiist then he uniformly seprobates all title to salvation raised 
on the ground of human merit, as the extreme of presumption ; he will 
at the same time take care mot so to undervalue good works, as to 
deprive them of their proper importance in the Christian system ; 
considering that works performed under the influence of divine grace 
being accentable to God in Christ, must, on that account, have their 
proporiionate weight in the Christian scale, 

~* On theother hand, whilst pressing the necessity of those works 
of righteousness, which under the Evangelical dispensation are ex- 
pected from man, for the purpose of qualifying him for the salvation 
which has been freely provided for him, he will of course, as a 
master in Israel, in conformity with the doctrine of our Church, 
completely ‘shut them out from the office of justifying.” In this 
view of the subject, the whole salvation of fallen man, from justi- 
fication on his admission into a state of grace at baptism, through 
his successive sanctification by the Holy Spirit, to his final perfection 
in glory, will be uniformly represented as its having its beginning, its 
continuation, and its ending in Jesus Christ : ‘ In whom, as we read, 


So 
all the promises of Ged are yea and amen.’ ” 


We shall not presume to weaken these excellent admonitions, 
by any comments of our own; but shall close our notice of 
these admirable remarks, with the expression of our sincere 
thanks to the learned author for the additional service which 
he has thus rendered to the cause of religious truth. 








The Duel, a Satirical Poem in four Canios. WH ith other Poems. 
By L. OG. Shaw. Small 8vo. Pp. 147. 6s. Blackburn, 
printed; Baldwin and Co, Loiidon. 1815. 


Tue object of the first poem in this volume is to ridicule ‘a 
practice which has been reprobated by every man of religious 
and moral principle, and which no fool or madman has ever 
yet dared openly to defend. The author’s cbject, therefore, 
is in itself highly praiseworthy ; and it derives an adventitious 
consequence from recent circumstances, to which we shall now 
advert. 

< the parties to an intended duel had thought proper to 
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keep their quarrels to themselves, we should n thave thought 
it worth our while to interfere with them Mg Bry as both parties 
have chosen to appeal to the public, and thus to call for their 
decision, we, as part of that public, shall accept the challenge, 
and animadvert on these proceedings, with the same freedom 
which we should exercise in our animadversions on other topics 
of public discussion. 

Mr. Peel, Secretary to the Irish Government, had, it seems, 
(for we take the statements of the parties themselves as the 
ground of our comments,) made use of some expressions, in 
the House of Commons, which gave offence to a Mr. O*Con- 
nell, an Irish Advocate, and a furious lapist, with the violence 
of wiliedd language, on every occasion, most of our readers are 
well se Mr.O‘Connell, instead of applying to Mr. Peel, 
as any other man would have dot ne, to know whether his 
speech had loadsa accurately reported, rather chose to take 
advantage of two public meetings, in which every person was 
well- disposed to believe all that he said, and to support him 
in all that he did, to assert, that Mr. Peel had said in the 
House of Commons what he would not have dared to say in 
his presence, or any where where he was not sheltered by 
privilege—or used words to that effect. This being reported to 
Mr. Peel, that gentleman, instead of treating such language 
with the contempt which alone it merited, departed from the 
dignity which his official sitaation required him to preserves 
and sent his friend, Sir Charles Saxton, to tell Mr. O‘Connell 
that he abided by every word he had uttered in Parliament, 
and that he waived all privilege whatever. He thus falsified 
the bold assertion of his assailant, by giving it as complete a 
contradiction as language could convey. Mr. O*Connell’s 
friend, however, a Mr. Lidwe!l, found it extremely convenient 
not to receive this contradiction as a contradiction, and conse- 
quently, by a confusion inexplicable by all who are unac- 
quainted: with its source, did not feel it incumbent on his 
friend to call Mr. Peel out, (our readers will excuse us for 
using the jargon of the modern school of honour.) Who will 
believe that such a duellist as Mr. O'Connell would receive 
such a contradiction so direct and so unequivocal, so quietly ? 
The truth, probably, is, that recollecting that he had once, 
if not iwice, before * killed his man,’ he conecived it possible, 
that. were he to become the challenger, and again to ki ill his 
man, the law might chance to overtake him. It was, there- 
fore, magnanimously resolved to provoke Mr. Peei to send the 
challenge. Most unfortunately Mr, Peel tell into the snare 
thus laid for him, and forgetful of his situation, and of things 
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of much higher consequence, he challenged Mr. O‘Conneff, 
The vigilance, bowever, of the Dublin Police, frustrated the 
plan. Some of the parties were apprehended and bound over 
to keep the peace. [ft was then determined to repair to the 
continent ; but, though Mr. Peel and Sir Charles Saxton suc- 
ceeded ia re aching the opposite shore, the other parties have 
been apprehended i in Loudon and compelled to give security 
for their peaceable conduct. Here a curious scene took place ; 

Mr. Lidwell was taken before the Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench, and two Irish gentlemen, Mr. Ponsonby and Mr. 
Butler, modestly volunteered their services to teach Lord 
Ellenborough the Law of England. For as his Lordship 
wisely bound the parties to keep the peace to all his Majesty's 
subjects, in every part of the globe, these sagacious gentlemen, 
who perceived that this precaution would effectually frustrate 
their schemes, had the assurance to question his Lordship’s 

power todo so. ‘Thus, it is to be presumed, all mischief is, 
for the present, at least, prevented. But we should not have 
noticed the transaction at all, if it had not been necessary to 
call the serious attention of the sober, well-disposed, intelli- 
gent, and religious part of the British Pablic to the subject. 
Is it to be endured in a Christian country, to see the laws of 
God and man openly threatened with deliberate violation; the 
intention to commit murder, with all the circumstances of time 
und place, noticed, in all the public prints, with the same 
coolness and indifference, as if a cock-fight or a bull-baiting 
were the object of their notification? We have said—the in- 
tention to commit murder—let us not be misunderstood ;—the 
‘aw expressly attaches the guilt of murder to all the parties 
present at any duel in which a man is killed; and as each 
party in a duel no doubt intends to kill his adversary, each has 
the intention to commit murder. There is, indeed, no law 
inore Clear, precise, and peremptory, than this; and though 
juries, in general, make some strange unintelligible compro- 
mise with their consciences and with their oaths, so as to suf- 
fer criminals charged with this offence to escape, still the law 
ef England is as positive on this matter as the law of God. 
Is it not strange, then, that not one writer in any of the papers 
should have expressed his reprobation of a transaction of this 
uature? In Ireland, indeed, the practice of duelling, highly 
characteristic of a state of barbarism, has become so prevalent 
as to be considered in the same light with every other indifferent 
eustom. And the late transaction seems almost to have in- 
fected the minds of Englishmen with the same barbarcus 
notions. Men of honour may laugh at these remarks; but 
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perish, say we, that spurious honour which, for its own gratifi- 
cation, sets the laws both of God and man at defiance. True 
honour, like true morality, has religion for its basis and its 
motive; all other honour is disgraceful to rational beings, and 
ought to be scouted by all who derive their notions of duty 
from the Sacred Writings. As this is the first time that 
England has been disgraced by such a proceeding, we trust it 
will be the last. As to the furious advocates of the Irish Pa- 
pists, if they think to silence their opponents by threats and 
calumnies, and to carry their measures by violence, by sword 
and pistol, they will tind themselves egregiously deceived. 
Let the speeches of this Mr. O‘Connel, at the different meet- 
ings of the Romanists in [reland, be read; and it will be 
seen, that more virulent, more unfounded, attacks, and more 
gross calumnies, on the friends of the Established Church, 
were never uttered by any individual. But these men, for- 
sooth, arrogate to themselves the exclusive privilege of abuse, 
and seem to depend on their skill in duelling to intimidate 
those whom they cannot subdue by the force of argument! 
In the early ages of society an appeal to the sword by indivi- 
duals, to prove who was right and who wrong, could not excite 
our astonishment; but in this age of civilization, that a practice 
so irrational and so brutal, to say nothing of its repugnance to 
every religious and moral duty, should be tolerated, is truly 
astonishing, and truly disgraceful. 

Our readers will pardon this digression, into which the sub- 
ject of one of the poems before us has, naturally, betrayed us. 
The next poem is Harold, written in blank verse :— which is 
Interesting, as well from the story itself as from the mode of 
telling it. Four minor poems fill the remainder of the vo- 
lume. ‘lhe author is apparently a young man, deficient nei- 
ther in genius, judgment, nor principle. A few inaccuracies 
of language are observable in some of his _ productions; 
but they are not of sufficient consequence to call for specific 
notice, 
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Grammatical Figures and a System ef Rhetoric ; illustrated by 
examples of Classical Authority ; Jor the use if Senior forms 
in Grammar Schools. By the Rev. G. L. W hittaker, A. M,. 
Author of the * Latin Exercises, or Exampla Propria,” &c. 
24mo, Pp. 89. Law and Whittaker. 1815. 











Tuts is avery useful little volume, and indeed a valuable 
acquisition to the existing stock of School Books. 
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An Answer to the Calumniators of Louis the Eighteenth, Ring 
of France and,Navarre. With remarks on M. de Chabannes, 
&c. Dedicated tu His Royal Highness the Prince Regent of 
England. By an Englishinan, 8vo. Pp. 34. 2s. J. J. Stock- 


dale, 1815. 


Tae dedication of an attempt to rescue the character of one 
monarch from the attacks of calumny tothe representative of 
another, is marked with peculiar propriety. That propriety 
too, is the more striking, in the present instance, as itis well 
known that the Prince Regent of England always took a deep 
interest in the misfortunes of the legitimate sovereign of 
France; and it is even understood, that he differed from his 
ministers respecting the negotiations at Chatillon, and ex- 
pressed a most anxious wish for the restoration of Louis the 
Fighteenth. That this monarch, defective only in firmness, 
aud culpable only for excess of lenity, should be the subject of 
abuse to the people of France, is by no means wonderful, 
when we consider that for five and twenty years past, they 
have abused every thing that is virtuous, and praised every 
thing that is criminal. The charges preferred against this 
monarch, at the period when this Tract was written (in May 
1815) are thus enumerated. 


*¢ First, That he did not accept the constitution prepared in Paris, 
previously to his arrival in France, purely and simply, and withoné 
any modification ; and that hé had the assurance to mount the throne 
as the right heir, and did not receive the crown as the gift of the 
nation. 

‘* Secondly, That he re-established the droits reunis, abolished by 
the proclamation of his brother, Monsieur. 

‘* Yhirdly, That he countenanced Priests and Emigrants, and gave 
them the preference in al! civil employments. 

** Fourthly, That he intended to reclaim for the emigrants the 
estates sold by the National Assembly, and thereby reduced, to a state 
uf great uneasiness, all the proprietors in the kingdom. 

‘« Fifthly, That he had Swiss Guards around his person. 

** A number of minor charges are made, such as shutting up 
shops on Sunday—paying funeral honours to his martyred brother— 
and other acts tending to mortify the pride of the Parisians, or to 
bring them back to some sense of religious duty. These are acts de- 
serving of praise, and therefore no vindication is necessary.” 


So, we think, are other acts, which were objected to Louis 
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is crimes. The non-acceptance of a constitution made with- 
gut his concurrence, and by an authority possessed of no legal 
competence, was an act of duty which he owed to his an- 
cestors, to himself, and to his posterity. We objected, at the 
time, to his acceptance of that constitution, on these, and on 
other grounds; and we,privately communicated ,our sentiments 
on the subject to a French Nobleman, who returned to France 
with his sovereign. ‘The author observes on it— 


‘© Receiving the crown as a gift, would have been virtually aban- 
donifg all hereditary title and right, and there is no doubt that, before 
this time, it would have been so construed, and it is abundantly pro- 
bable that it was so intended. What would have been the conse- 
quence? Louis had abandoned all claim for himself and his family 
to the throne of France, so that every adventurer, who chose to 
attempt its possession, had as good aright as any other. The act 
which Louis would not commit, was one calculated to save France 
from great evils ; besides it was only refusing to do that which he had 
nota right to do; Louis might act for himself, but he certainly had 
no right torenounce the throne for the whole of his family. 

** Louis, far from being dazzled, on leaving his exile to mount a 
brilliant throne, acted with the most deliberate and admirable 
wisdom; he did not forget his situation or his duty ; he was ready to 
return into exile, rather than accept a diadem, on principles incom- 
patible with the interests of the kingdom, and the rights of his own 
family. So much for the manner of accepting the crown; and 
reasons equally good and honourable may be given for his modi- 
fication of the constitution.” 


Not only are these objections to his acceptance sound and 
unanswerable, but that acceptance would have been productive 
of another bad effect ; for it would have sanctioned the jaco- 
binical prineiple, that the right of chusing a King is always 
vested in the people—a principle subversive of, and incom- 
patible with, every lawful government, and all social order. 
In the present case, the constitution, in point of fact, was the 
work neither of the people, nor of their representatives. It 
was one of those ephemeral productions, which the fertile 
genius of the revolution brought forth, almost yearly. To 
accept it, therefore, under such circumstances, would have 
been to betray a want both of sense and of principle; by 
sanctioning the regicidal maxim of jacobinism, and by setting 
his seal to a falsehood. 


\ . 7°” . , 
“Had Louis,” observes the author, ‘* purely and simply accepted 
tae crown of France, and the constitution as proposed to him, he 
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would not only have been giving up for himself and the rest of his 
family, all hereditary right and title, but it might, on some fature day, 
have been denied that those with whom he treated, had any right to 
treat; and, if we set aside the necessities and exigencies of the 
moment, it is doubtful whether they had any such right, as repre- 
sentatives of the people, and if not as such what right have they ? 
Chauce, rather than any thing else, had placed them in a situation 
which enabled them to make the contract for the moment, and Louis, 
instead of ceusure, deserves the highest praise for taking the crown as 
his right, and accepting the constitution with his own modification.” 


And, in a note on this passage, the author adds, 


‘‘ The only legal representation of the people, were the two first 
assemblies, for the King and the people concurred in both. After the 
10th of August, 1792, all was confusion and irregularity, and every 
election, conducted under the influence of some usurped, ephemeral, 
arbitrary, and evanescent, power; a succession of such assemblies, 
had it continued for twenty centaries, would never have constituted 
ene legal representation. The constitution, in fact, derived all its 
hegitimacy trom the manner of its aceeptance ; bad it been accepted 
as at first proposed, it would have possessed no validity. 

«© ‘The more I contemplate the firm and dignified manner in which 
‘Louis acted on this occasion, the more I admire him, whatever such 
men as Carnot and Mehée de la Touche may think on that subject.” 


We sincerely wish that Louis had displayed as much firm- 
ness on all occasions, since his restoration ; his situation is 
certainly one of delicacy, and of difficulty, but it can only be 
rendered at once respectable and secure, by firmness and 
decision of conduct. With respect to that head of accusation, 
which relates to the re-establishment of an tmpost, (the 
droits reunis) after it had been abolished by Monsieur, it 
is to be observed, that Monsieur had no right to abolish 
it, and that its re-establishment was an act of necessity. 
‘The charge of encouraging the emigrants and priests, unhap- 
pily, is equally founded in injustice. If the King is to blame 
for any thing, it is for not having the resolution to perform a 
great act of justice by the adoption of some means for reward- 
ivug the emigrants for their proved attachment to his person, 
aid to the real interests of their country. We do not mean, 
that, after such a lapse of time, and such a change of pro- 
perty, their estates of which they had been, unjustly and ille- 
wally, despoiled, by rebels and traitors, should be wrested from 
the actual occupants, and restored to their lawful proprietors ; 
but that a full and ample indemnity, by the nation, should 
have been made to them. The best mode of proceeding, 
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iadeed, would have been to pass a law to enforce the sale of 
those estates to the government, at a price to be regulated, ia 
a certain degree, and the original purchase-money ; by this 
means the nation who had sanctioned the injustice, would be 
made to pay the indemnity ; and the estates thus purchased 
should be restored to the proper owners, or their representa- 
tives. Thus justice would be done without violence. But the 
King actually neglected the emigrants, and gave his confidence 
chiefly to the objects of the Revolution, and the supporters of 
Buonaparte. 


<‘ That the emigrants were obnoxious to the general body of thre 
French was doubtless the case; but they were eyed with jealousy, 
and feelings of a very disagreeable and complicated nature; their very 
presence in Paris reminded those who had rejoiced in their downfal, 
and that of the royal family, of their own humiliation. Twenty-five 
years of error, attended with such insolence and vanity as the revolu- 
tionists had displayed, could not but be remembered wita mingled 
feelings of mortification, envy, and jealousy. 

«* ‘To see men, who had undergone every sort of privation, from 
loyalty to their sovereign and adherence to principle, afier being de- 
prived of their estates for more than twenty years, return in the train 
of that master whom they had followed in indigent exile, still must 
excite very anpleasant feelings ! 

‘* To expect Louis to forgive his enemies was to give credit to his 
words and to do justice to his character ; but to expect him to neglect 
and ill treat faithful followers and friends, was to do him great injus- 
tice, and to be disappointed because he did not act like the revolu- 
tionary chiefs, whose undeviating rule was to get rid of every person 
who was inconvenient to them, at whatever price it might be, or by 
whatever means: if the people of the good city of Paris had such 
expectations, they shewed their depraved notions, and their ignorance 
of other men’s ways of thinking, but, mostof all, of those of the 
virtuous mind of Louis XVIII* 








—— 


* “ During his adversity, Louis has often put himself to difficul- 
ties, which few private men would do, to help the distressed and 
emigrant French. The Duchesse d'Angouléme, one of the most 
amiable, and most unfortunate of women, rivalled her excellent 
relative in acts of kindness and charity, when that charity cost great 
efforts. It approaches something towards having an infernal spirit, 
to blame the King for not abandoning those men now. It is, indeed, 
pretty certain, that many of the emigrants conducted themselves 
imprudently, for it would be unfair to apply a harsher term; trey 
feltthey had been greatly wronged that they had suffered much, 
and that they had claims, both on the nation by whom they had been 
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‘€ It is scarcely possible to conceive a more difficult situation in 
which the good King could be placed. His adherents were, from the 
beginning, faithful, but much injured men. He had not the means 
of doing them justice, and, to restore them to their property, was 
impracticable. The least that he could co was to alleviate their dis- 
tresses, as far as was in his power, by his own means; and even 
much depended on the affectionate and gracions manner in which the 
inadequate bounty was applied; but this, it seems, and there is not a 
doubt of it, gave umbrage, 

‘© On the other hand, the faithful followers of Louis, could not 
forget their former riches, their ancient rank, andthe right they had 
te indemnity, so that the seeds of jealousy and discord were sown in 
the circumstances and in the nature of man. To those who are ac- 
quainted with the impetuosity and impatience of the French character, 
the greafest wonder is that Louis, by his manly and mild, but steady 
conduct. could arrange matters to prevent serious altercations. ‘To 
his Majesty's personal “example e, his character and wise conduct, are 
to be atiributed the prevention of open acts of hostility between par- 
ties so little disposed to live together on good terms, particularly as 
those who were plotting to restore Buonaparte, or expecting his 
restoration, endeavoured to excite disturbances by every means in their 
power, and the hostile dispositions of the revolutionists and returned 
emigrants furnished the readciest means.” 


Mr. Mchée de la Touche, a furious revolutionist, and one 
of the most impudent promulgators of falsehood, which even 
revolutionary France herself has produced, asserts that * all 
the civil offices of trust and profit were filled by priests ;” 
an assertion which he knew to be false when he uttered it. 
But the best mean of settling these disputes would be that 
which we have pointed out. 

We have much more to say on the questions involved in the 
remarks to be found in this pamphlet, than our present limits 
will admit of being said. We must, therefore, postpone our 
concluding observations to the next month. 


(To be concluded im our neat.) 





robbed, and on the King, whose cause they had never abandoned ; 
they felt like men, and sometimes were unable to conceal their 
feelings.” 





. 


Lectures on the Art of Writing » comprehending @ variety of 
Observations on the Impediments wluch retard the progress of 
the Learner ; including a brief History of the Art ; and-also 
of the materials that have been in use from the earliest ages to 
ihe present time; with excellent receipts for manufacturing 
Inks of various colours s; and likewise methods of acquiring 
improvement in Business-Hand writing, by a peeuliar move- 
ment of the pen, containing a curious classification of the 
letters of the Alphabet, and combining the excellence and 
aniform neatness of English Manuscript. Interspersed with a 
great number of Plates “and Examples ; with full and copious 
instructions how to perform the same, Second Edition. 
Dedicated (by permission) to His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Susser. By J. Carstairs. 8vo. Pp, 144. 12s. Published 
by the Author, 29, Old Bond Street. 


Tachygraphy, or the Flying Pen, being an entirely new pian of 
acquiring unprovement in Busines s-Hand- -writing, by a pecu- 
liar movement of the pen, by which any person may be enabled 
io wriie with such uncommon quickness as has never before 


been equalled in the known world ; if the plan is strictly adhered 
io and attentively pursued by the. Learner, Invented and 
taught by J. Carstairs. Small 8vo. Pp. G4. 5s. Sherwood, 
Neely, and Jones. 


Writing made easy ; being a sure method of- acquiring freedom 
and quickne ss in writing ; designed for the use of Schools and 
private Families. By J. Carstairs. No. I. I. Ill. Is. 3d. 
each. Murray and Baisler, Oxford Street. 


Our readers will, probably, be of opinion that, in trans- 
scribing, for their information, the title-pages of these publi- 
cations, we have done all that our critical duty requires of us, 
In truth, this opinion so fully corresponds with our own 
notions aud feelings on the subject, that we shall even adopt 
it. Were we, indeed, to offer any critical animadversions on 
the Art of Writing, as developed and improved by Mr. Car- 
Stairs, our very compositors would rise up in judgment against 
us, and ask each other, how a critic could presume to descant 
on such a subject who, to their sorrow, wrote the most illegible 
hand that ever poor printer was doomed to compose from ! 
We shall, therefore, only briefly observe, that we have under- 
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stood, from right grave, and worthy personages, who them. 
selves write a fair, clean, round—we think they call it 
German-texrt-hand, (ev ery thing, by the way, is German now a 
days, trom the whiskers of our : Cornets to the hand-writing of 
our Clerks !) that this said Mr. Carstairs is very different from 
our modern quacks, who kill where they profess to cure, inas- 
much as he not only promises but performs wonders. He pro- 
fesses to teach men who write a bad hand to write a good hand 
in six lessons; and, we are assured, that he has fully suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing his object. But that we are too old 
to learn, we should certainly put ourselves under his tuition. 
The “ Tachygraphy” it should be observed, is extracted 
from the “ Lectures,” for the benefit, we suppose, of those 
persons in business, who wish to learn to write with rapidity. 





—?* 











—_—- 


The Regent's Classics—12mo. London, printed for J. Walker 
and Company, J. Rodwell and others, 1815. 


Tuis small and elegant edition of the Roman writers, is 
highly creditable to the Weybridge Press of Mr. Hamilton, 
It is better printed than any of the other British Editions 
of the same size, except Brindley’s and Foulis’s, of Glasgow. 
The parts already published, are Horace, Virgil, Juvenal, 
Persius, Lucan, and Terence. Ovid is in the press and nearly 
ready for publication, ‘The greatest pains have evidently been 
taken by the two learned Editors, in comparing the text with the 
best large editions of these writers ; and the work from its 
accuracy and elegance, is not inferior to the Elzevir edition 
of the ancient classics. Independent of these recommenda- 
tions, its cheapness renders it worthy the attention of the 
heads of all Seminaries of learning, nor will it disgrace the 
Library of the most choice collector of fine printing. ‘The 
proprietors of this work deserve the thanks, and the encourage- 
ment of the Public, and it is to be hoped they will proceed to 
print in the same size, withthe same care and elegance, the 
remaining Roman authors ; we, however, strongly recommend 
them to add an Index to the volumes already printed, and to 
give one ip each of the succeeding works. The following is 
the Editor’s address, to which is subjoined the prices of the 
different works which may be had together or separate. 


Lectorit Studioso. 


Per Jongam seculorum seriem, scriptores Grec.et Romani summa 
aude floruerunt. QOmnes quos ingenie exercitationes delectant, 
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quibus os magniloquum arridet, eorum opera perlegunt atque 
admirantur. Hec praclara scripta mulitiplici iteratione honorari, 
et nunc etiam in publicum prodire, nemini cert é mirum videbitur, 
Pogete et historici Latini jam in minore formi exhibendi sunt, tex'y 
quantum fieri potest accurato note vero non comitabuatar; literatg 
enim et doctiores non tali egent auxilio; et janiores nan istud sub- 
sidium flagitabunter, dum, auspice magistro, patre, velamico, studiis 
liberalibus operam impendent. Cencta que extant poemata Virgilit 
et Horatii, et Lucani Terentii Commediz, Juvenalis Persiique Satire 
e prelo exierunt Ovidii opera, et alia fama antique monumenta, cilo 
in eddem forma apparebunt. 

“‘Horatius - - = = 

“Virgililus - - = 

‘* Tercntius - = 

** Juvenalis et Persius 

‘*Lucanus - = = 
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The Angier’s Guide, being a complete practical Treatise on 
Angling ; containing the whole art of Trolling, Bottom- 
fishing, Fly -fishing, and Trimmer- Angling ; far unded on 
‘Forty years’ practice and observation, Second Edition ; with 
very eonsiderable additions, local descriptions, Glossary of 
Technical terms, and Inder. Illustrated with Wood-En- 
gravings. Dedicated to her Ro yal Highness the Duchess of 
York. By T. F. Salter, Gent, &vo. Pp. 318. 10s. 6d. 


Tegg. 1815, 


Mr. Satrer has here performed a most acceptable service to 
all lovers of angling ; by giving them every possible infor- 
mation relative to that agreeable amusement. ‘The subject is 
treated, not theoretically, nor speculatively, nor yet superfi- 
cially, but practically and protoundiy. very thing which it 
js necessary or useful for a person fond of angling to know, is 
here detailed at length. And the directions are so plain, as to 
be intelligible by the plainest understanding. Not only are we 
informed of the proper baits, lines, hooks, and rods, for every 
particular fish; but the time wen, and the places where, they 
are all to be caught. It has seldom fallen to our lot, to find a 
book so completely answer its intended purpose, as that now 
before us; and, therefore, we can honestly recommend it to 
all who stand in need, or who wish to acquire, the information 
which it contains. Mr. Salter has interspersed his directions 
with many anecdotes, which add materially to the interest of 
the work ; and we have found him both an instructive and an 


interesting companion, in the piscatory tur through which we 
have accompanied him, 
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The Modern Dunciad, a Saiwre ; wtih Notes, Bigrapkical and 
Critical. Third Edition, with a new Preface, and consi- 
rable Additions. 12mo. Pp. (21. 6s. E. Wilson. 1815. 


We are gratified to find that the opinion of the public has 
concurred with our own, ia their opinion of this Satire; as is 
evident from the encouragement which it has experienced. 

Our gratification, however, does not arise out of any feeling 
of puerile vanity, but out of the proof which this instance 
affords, of the readiness of the public to encourage works of 
good taste and sound principles, when offered to their notice. 
We do not consider the author as in the least disposed, not- 
withstanding the abuse which has been lavished upon him, to 
be nimis acer, et ultra legem tendere opas ; on the contrary, he 
has a manly candour and a gentlemanly feeling about him, 
which convince us that his sole object, in wielding the lash of 
Satire, is the correction of a depraved taste, the improvement 
of corrupt opinions, and the eradication of bad principles, 
And, therefore, it is, that we express our earnest hope that he 
will continue steadily to pursue the path which he has chalked 
out for himself, undeterred by calumny, and unintimidated by 
threats. He has our best thanks for his honest exertions in 
the cause of taste, virtue, and morals, and our best wishes 

for his success in his further exertions in the same righteous 
cause. 
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A new practical course of Book-Keeping, in which double Entry 
is rendered intelligible to all capacities ; and single Entry, by 
being approximated to double, is made io possess equal proof 
and certainty of correctness. By P. ‘Thoreau, Accomptant, 
Long Quarto, 9s. Law and Whittaker, 1815. 


THovuGcn we be more accustomed to the acquisition of keep- 
ing of books, than to book-keeping, and though we be but 
indifferent accomptants ourselves, still we can descry sufficient 
of the merit and excellence of the laborious and intelligent 
production before us, to ascertain its value to the’ Merchant 
and Trader; who, we are persuaded, will not require our 
recommendation, to afford it a place in their Counting Houses. 
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« THE PITT CLUB OF NOTTINGHAM.” 


A Correspondent has favoured us with the following account of 
the meeting of this respectable association ; and our readers will 
read with pleasure the excellent observations of the Reverend 

hairman, whose exertions, in promoting the circulation of sound 
principles, religious and political, entitle him to the thanks of his 
country. It is with the highest satisfaction, we witness the rapid 
growth of these Societies, as we are persuaded that nothing can tend 
more effectually to the support of the British Constitution, in all its 
purity, than the propagation of those principles which Mr, Pitt so 
manfully avowed, during his ministry, and by the aid of which he 
preserved this country amidst the wrecks of Europe. It is said that 
the mother Club in London, has more than tweive hundred mem- 
bers. 


On Monday, September the 18th, the Members of this Club, to the 
number of about eighty, held their second anniversary in Thurland Hall, 
in this town, the Duke of Newcastle alieading, and the Rev. Dr. Bar- 
row, of Southwell, President, in the chair. The company sat down 
toan excellent dinner about five o'clock; venison, fish, and fruit 

eing liberally supplied by the Noble Patron and the two honorary 
Members, Earl Manvers and Lord Middieton. After dinner a great 
variety of toasts were drank, either loyal and patriotic, or suited to the 
company and the occasion. Ofthe toasts, a iarge proportion were 
preceded by neat and appropriate prefaces from the chair: and in 
these were continually introduced, with great felicity, the name or 
policy of Mr. Pitt—thbe interests or principles of the Club—the general 
motives to patriotism, or the professional merits of individuals, Of 
these prefaces we give a few specimens hereafter. 

Mr. Bradbury, anda few gentlemen from the choir of Southwell, 
entertained the company with songs, catches, and glees, many of 
them adapted to the toasts which they followed, and all executed with 
taste and spirit by the singers, and with great pleasure to the hearers, 
The Duke favoured the meeting with his company til past tev in the 
evening, and such had been bis condescension and affability, that 
when his Grace left the room, he was foliowed not only by loud plau- 
dits, but by long continued cheers from the assembly. 

The following we believe to be a pretty correct list of the toasts :-— 

The King—the Prince Regent—the Queen, and the other branches 
of the Royal Family. 

be immortal memory of the Right Hon. William Pitt. 

The House of Brunswick, and may they never forget the principles 
which placed their family on the Throne of these kingdoms, 

May the principles of Mr. Pitt ever animate the counsels of Great 
Britain, 

No. 209, Fol. 49, October, 1815. Ee 
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In giving the following toast, the President observed, tiiat in the 
mind of the illustrious Statesman from whom we are proud to derive 
our title, two objects were continually united, because he considered 
them inseparable in their nature, as the best security to each other, and 
with your leave we will drink them together— 

The prerogatives of the British Crown, and the rights of the British 
People. 

The Plough, the Shuttle, and the Sail. 

The Army and Navy. 

Prior to proposing the last toast, the President addressed the Club 
to the following effect ;—‘* I once heard it observed by a petulant 
Frenchman, that instinct he believed, made an Englishman a sailor, 
but nothing would make him a soldier. The opinion was undoubtedly 
heretical—and, I trust, the fire ofthe British troops has long since 
melted the heresy out of his mind—that he has been beaten into 
better articles of faith. Who, indeed, but a Frenchman, ever doubted 
that the British soldier was the twin brother of the British seaman ? 
Were they not formed of the same materials? Cast in the same 
mould? Rearedinthe same spirit of personal and national inde- 
pendence? Facts at least are proverbially stubborn things—our 
soldiers have fairly equalled the exploits of ourseameu—they have 
not excelled them, only because to excel them was impossible. What 
[ trust, then, will never again be separated, either in their attachment 
to each other, in the gratitude to their country, or in the fears of their 
enemies, with your permission we will drink together—the Army 
with the Navy of England.” 

The Emperor of Russiamthe Emperor of: Austria—the King of 
Prussia. 

We cannot omit the observations which the President made with 
much effect on giving ‘* the Duke of Wellington.” 

«As your next toast, Gentlemen, I have to propose to you a 
soldier, whom I am almost afraid to praise, lest my feeble eico- 
mium should appear tolessen a character, whom no man’s encomi- 
um can exalt.—Yet were I not trespassing on your patience, I should 
gratify my own feelings by a few words onthe occasion. The unrivall- 
ed talents and unrivalled exploits of my hero in the field, will receive 
their best applause from those who best understand them, his compa- 
nions in arms, But there are other excellencies, for which a preacher of 
peace may without impropriety praise him, for the dicipline which he 
preserved amongst his troops, for the humanity with which he always 
treated the vanquished, for all those virtues of the man,’ which throw a 
grace and softness round the rougher duties of the soldier. Of all his 
numerous victories, and they have been numerous beyond example, 
not one was tarnished by any plunder, any outrage, any insult to a 
fallen enemy—no blood shed without necessity stains the laurel that 
adorns his brow—no curses have pursued the wheels of his chariot 
in its triumph. He enjoys a felicity hardly known to any other con- 
queror, the blessings of those whom he has subdued. The Marshal's 
staff, the Dakedom, the half million, all the honours which his Prince 
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and his country have so lavishly and so justly bestowed upon him, 
I know not whether they are a sufficient reward for his services, but 
[am sure they are not the best—his best reward will be found in his 
own reftections, in the reflection that he has contended, not merely 
for the safety and independence of his own country, but for the de- 
liverance of the oppressed nations of Europe, for the protection of 
the civilized world. The glorious stake for which he fought is a 
length as gloriously won, and were I capable of any sentiments so base 
as envy towards our sister Island, 1 shouldenvy her the honour of 
having given birth to the soldier, whose health it is n ow my pride and 
pleasure to propose,—T'ar Duke oF WELLINGTON 

Prince Blucher. 

May advantages be secured to our country by the victory of 
Waterloo, as greai and lasting as the henour of the army by whom 
that victory was obtained, 

The Duke of Newcastle. 

In proposing the health of the Noble Patron, the President prefaced 
the toast as follows: —‘‘ As our next toast, Gentlemen, I beg leave to 
propose the health of a Nobleman, whom | know you will drink with 
pleasure ; and not the less so, when I shall have reminded you of a few 
of the actions of his life, I mean ofhis public life. For though I could 
find abundant topics of praise in his private conduct, that is not at 
present a proper subject for your observations or mine. By a violation 
of the law of nations, as contemptible in its policy as it was detestable 
in its principle, this Nobleman was for several of the best years of life 
detained a prisoner ina foreign land. But though the enemy. could 
confine his person, they could not impair his benevolence. When he 
at length escaped to the land of his fathers, this land ef freedom, one 
of the first acts of his life was (o beeome the president an d the liberal 
benefacter of that excellent institution, vour General Infirmary. One 
of his next actions was to become in like manner the presid nt and 
benefactor of another institution, if possible, still more excellent, your 
Lunatic Asylum. The third act was to present a Loyal Petition 
from Nottingham tothe Crown—a Loyal Petition from Notting- 
ham! / / and of that sound constitutional loys'ty, which declare d that 
no peace could be beneficial to Britain, of which the terms were not 
honourable. The last act that I shall mention is that, which particu. 
larly endears him to the present assembly, and which has placed him 
in the capacity in which [ have the honour to propose his health-- it 
has made him the Patron of this Club. 

It ought to be observed, that the address in which the Duke thanked 
the President ard the company was at once modest, liberal aud ap- 
propriate. 

The Hon. Members, Earl Manvers and Lord Middleton—Colonel 
Eliioti—the Vice President, Mr. Almond—-The Secretary, Mr, 
Allsopp— —The Chaplain, the Rev. George Hutchinson—The Stew- 

rds. 
suenap: favourite wish,— Ships, ‘Colonies, and Commerce. 


The appointed Guardians of eee, and may the rocks of 
Ee2 
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St. Helena be founda better security to its inhabitants than the plains 
of Elba. 

The Trade of Nottingham and its neighbourhood. 

The True Biue Clubs of Nottingham. 

The Members for the County—Sir John Sherbrooke—General 
Peiham Clay—General Hall—Colonel Middlemore—Major Stret- 
ton—Captain James Nixon of the Guards---Captain Beardsley. 

In giving the next toast, the President introduced it with the follow- 
ing pref; ace :---‘* Weare considered asa party Club, but I have ob- 
served with pleasure that we have shewn none of the malignity of 
party spirit. That there exists an opposite party in this town, whose 
principles we look upon as neither just nor temperate, nor safe, I need 
not inform you---and one proof of our moderation is, that this party 
has to-day engaged very little of our attention, and none of our hosti- 
lity---[ notice it now only to mark our disposition to conciliation and 
good neighbourhood. I mean to borrow one of their toasts, and I 
know you too well to suppose you will object to it. Should it occur 
to you that they have changed their minds since the toast was given--- 
should you apprehend that they have deserted their own offspring, the 
more credit will be due to you for adopting the foundling. The toast 
is---The Freedom of the British Press, and may it never le made an 
instrument to defend the corrupt measures of a Court, or to inflame the 

Lad passions of the people.” 

The Loyal Ladies of the United Kingdom. 

May the Spirit of Nelson always animate the Commanders of the 
British Navy. 

The Thistle, the Shamrock, and the Oak. 

The health of the President was proposed by the Duke of New- 
castle in a most flattering manner, and received by the company with 
an applause that last several minutes. 

His acknowledgement was to the following effect.— 

** For the honour you have done me, Gentlemen, in drinking my 
health, I beg you to accept my thanks. The person by whom it 
was proposed, and the manner in which it was given and drank, are 
much more flattering tome than I could have any reason toexpect. I 
receive your compliment, however as I am sure it was intended, 
2s a mark of your favourable acceptance of my exertions in this 
place, unequal as I am conscious they are to the subject and the 
occasion. I have pow seen more than sixty winters, and would 
gladly have pleaded the veteran’s exemption from office—superannu- 
ation and unfitness for the service; but the cause and the company 

were irresistible ; and my grey heirs must buckle once more to the 
eweulation of the convivial bottle. Permit me, Gentlemen, to take 
‘his Opportunity to state, thal the principles which we are this day 
assembled to support, I have supported ever since I heard the name 
of Pitt, or understood the principles of his policy; in these princi- 
ples I have lived, and I doubt not but in these principles I shall die. 
What political principles have been maintained or opposed by an in- 
tividual so insignificant as hip self, it is hardly worth breath enough 


te teH yon: bat when I see myself surrounded by an association like 
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<he present; and when I learn that this association is surrounded by 
others of the same spirit, extending rapidly to every corner of the 
kingdom, I cannot but express at once my satisfaction in having main- 
tained, hitherto, these doctrines, and my exultation in the pros- 
pect that our principles, our System of Government, and our Nation, 
may be not only immortal in their duration, but universal in their 
influence, that the British Constitution may become not only the 
boast, but the example of every people upon earth. 


«* By heay’n born genius and immortal hands, 

Rear’d high our admantine fabric stands, 

And long as suns shall shine, or planets roll, 

Wide o'er the world shall spread Britannia’s just controul. 


** From this little flight of the poet, permit me to descend again to 
plain prose and plain truth ; to thank you once more for the honour 
you have done me, in drinking my health, and in return to express my 
most earnest wishes that for the few years I may have to live, I may 
continually meet here the same assembly with increased numbers, in 
possession of the same good health, the same convivial spirit, and the 
same zeal in one of the best of all causes---the Constitution of our 
country. 

The whole afternoon was spent with much cheerfulness and con- 
viviality, and we record such meetings with the more satisfaction, 
because we think them calculated to collect the gentlemen of a county 
together, to bring them into closer intimacy with each other, and to 
diffuse a spirit of loyalty and patriotism throughout the kingdom---the 
only spirit that has saved, and can continue to save Great Britain from 
those tremendous mischiefs that have oppressed almost every other 
nation of the world. We cannot conciude our account without bear- 
ing our humble testimony to the distinguished ability with which the 
Reverend and learned Chairman conducted the business of the day on 
this occasion. 


THE SOCINIAN CONTROVERSY. 


For the Antijacobin, 
Mr. EpirTor, 

In your review of Socinian controversies, you have taken no notice 
of that which has been conducted at some length in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, between the Bishop of St. David's, and Mr. Belsham, 
Some persons have expressed their surprise, that an English Prelate 
should openly declare himself the correspondent of a periodical 
publication, and others have wished that the good Bishop had pos- 
sessed more caution than to expose himself to the attacks of Mr. 
Belsham. I do not disapprove of the Bishop's activity, or of the 
plainness with which he expresses his opinion of Mr. B, in his ad- 
dress to persons calling themselves Unitarians. Mr. Belsham in his 
vindication of himself makes no complaint of being called ignorant, 
prejudiced, or incompetent ; but when on his calling Bishop Horseley 
a baffled and defeated antagonist, and pronouncing the victory of 
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Dr. Priestley to be decisive and complete, the Bishop of St. David's 
remarks, Mr. Belsham may say this, but he cannot believe it, the 
latter conceives that he has just reason to complain. I wish that 
the expression had not been used; but before ] sympathize with 
Mr. Belsham in the natural irritation of his feelings, or join in the 
clamour of those, who denounce the coarseness of the Bishop, I 
would examine the justice of the imputation and the occasion on 
which it was used. That which Mr. Belsham has said, and which 
in the opinion of his learned adversary he cannot believe is this: 
‘* though his Lordship,” Bishop Horseley *‘ might be gratified to 
see the effect produced by his pompous and imposing style, he would 
have been the first to Jangh to scorn the solemn ignoramus, who 
should seriously profess to believe, that the advantage of the argu- 
ment remained with him.” 

Let Bishop Horseley speak for himself, in the following splendid 
passage with which he concludes his remarks on the second letters. 
“«¢ For eighteen months or more it hath been the boast of the Unitarian 
party, that the Archdeacon of St. Alban’s hath been challenged to 
establish facts which he had averred ; that he hath been insulted in 
his character as a scholar anda man; charged with ignorance, mis- 
representation, defamation, and calumny; and that under all this 
he hath continued speechless. He hath at last spoken ina tone, 
which, perhaps, wiil little endear him to the Unitarian zealots. 
It matters not. The timeseems yet so distant, when the train which 
they are Jayiung may be expected to explode, that the danger is ex- 
ceedingly small, that he willever be reduced to the alternative of 
renouncing his faith, or relinquishing his preferments, or to the 
harder aliernative, which Dr. Priestley seems to threaten, of a 
prison with a good conscience, or his present emoluments without 
one. If those happy times, of which Dr. Priestley prophecies, 
should overtake him, ere his course is finished, when an Arian or 
Socinian parliament, shall undertake the blessed business of a second 
reformation, and depose Afchbishops from their thrones, and Arch- 
deacons from their couches of preferment, he humbly hopes, that 
he may be supplied with fortitude, to act the part which may not 
disgrace his present professions. The probability, however, seems 
to be, that ere those times arrive, (if they arrive at all, which we 
trust they wiil not) my antagonist and I shall both be gone to those 
unseen abodes, where the din of controversy, and the din of war 
are equaily unheard. ‘There we shall rest together, till the last 
trumpet summon us to stand before our God and King. That what- 
ever of intemperate wrath, and carnal anger hath mixed itself on 
ether side, with the zeal with which we have pursued our 
fierce contention, may then be forgiven us both, is a prayer which 
I breathe from the bottom of my soul: and to which my antagonist, 
if he hath any part in the spirit of a Christian, upon his bended knees 
will say, Amen.” 

Is this the language of a baffled and defeated antagonist, of one 
who would laugh to scorn the solemn ignoramus, who should se- 
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riously profess to believe, that the advantage of the argument rested 
with him? If Mr. Belsham says this, 1 suspect his truth: if he 
believes it, I pity bis judgment. He speaks indeed ‘‘ of that useful 
talent which the Bishop (Horseley) possessed in an eminent degree 
of throwing dust in the eyes of the simple and ignorant.” However 
useful the talent, and the experience of the editors of the improved 
version may enable them to judge of its value, it isa quality which 
had no place in the manly and vigorous mind of Bishop Horseley. 
Mr. Belsham’s insinuation that persons, all whose expectations 
in life depend upon the profession of a particniar system of opinions, 
cannot be in the nature of things unbiassed inquirers afier ‘rath, 
is but a new version of Dr, Priestley’s classification of the Clergy, 
that they were ignorant or insincere. The imputation is however 
equally appropriate to Mr. Beisham and his associates, and to the 
Bishop of St. David's and his other adversaries. ‘‘ Essex house” 
and the emoluments of the adjoining chapel, the profits of Socinian 
publications, and the lectures in St. Thomas's chapel, are not less 
inviting than the ordinary advantages of those who profess and main- 
tain the faith delivered to the saints, not denying the Lord who 
taught them, nor doing despite unto the spirit of grace. ae 


—- —aeeoe 


To the Editor. 


Sir, 
A friend to our excellent constitution; an enemy to methodistical 


hypocrisy ; requests a corner in your valuable work, for the follow- 
ing quotations form a very curious, instructing, and loyal publication. 
Your’s, &c. 
NO QUACKERY, 


Barnet, 25th Sept. 1815. 

** Inthe peace between Spain and Great Britain, Spain granted 
to us the benefit of the dssiento; that term means, that Great 
Britain should supply the Spaniards with Negroes, for a certain 
number of years. Nineteen people out of twenty, I believe, think 
the slave trade is abolished, but they are quite mistaken. The case 
stands thus ;—We have passed a law, which has in a manner, shut 
the door of Africa against ourselves in this article; therefore our 
slave trade is lost; but the slave trade, is not, because other powers 
have not done so. If it be true that the West India islands cannot 
be worked by Whites and the Blacks that remained at the passing 
of the act, it is in the line of possibility that foreign powers may 
not only pocket our cash, but laugh at us into the bargain; if the 
West India islands can be worked by Whites and the Blacks which 
remained, then we shall not be laughed at: this poimt will not belong 
a secret.”--Dale’s Essay on the Study of the History of England, p. 196. 

‘‘ I say, I have Fazth, that is, I believe King George the Third 
to be my lawful King; but if my works do not agree with my 
Faith, or in other words, if I rebel against him, I shall be banged : 
my being loyal, then, is the condition, sine qua non; and so the 
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apostle means, when speaking of our Faith in the King of Kings." 
—Ilid. p. 210. 

«© Whitseld and Westley, jogged on tolerably comfortable at first, 
keeping the regular step; but at last this brace of spirits disagreed 
about the shortest way to Paradise, and took different directions. 
Whitfield established jis tabernacle in the vicinity of Mother Red 


Cap.* Westley pitched his tent in the atmosphere of Bedlam.” 
—Ibid 211. 


To the Editor of the Antijacolin Review. 
ON THE SITUATION OF CHAPLAINS IN THE NAVY. 


21st Septemler, 1915. 
Sir, 

Tue credulity so often bordering on superstition, attributed to 
seamen, renders them extremely susceptible of feeling that species of 
persuasive appeal, which the word of God is alone calculated to pro- 
duce. Admitting these positions to be true, it would seem that many 
considerations of policy dictate the necessity of keeping a sense of 
religious duty alive, both in the military, and naval services, To do 
this, I apprehend, care should certainly be taken, to select chaplains 
of some talents, and above all of known temperance ;+ their general 
situation also admits ef very considerable improvement. Those 
refined feelings, which a finished education, and habits of study 
usually create, are very apt to be shocked by much of what passes 
in the ward-room of a man of war, where the naval clergyman is by 
the present regulation appointed to mess. So that he is either obliged 
to join in the ribaldry of his companions, or become an cbject of 
dislike, if not of persecution, and be deprived of every social com- 
fort, by retiring to his dark cabin below deck, which jooks more like 
acell than a human habitation, and where he can scarcely ever «ee 
even to read, by day-light ; setting all the noise, and dreadtu! execrae 
tions of its wretched neighbourhood out of the question, 

All persons, who know any thing at all of the navy, know per- 
fecily well, it is next to impossible for a clergyman, (in most ships, 
I do not aver in all,) to live on board in a port, for well koown 
reasons ; he is, consequently, then necessitated to take up bis entire 
abode on shore. Whilst the custom of the service requires he should 
contribute equally to bis mess afloat, from his scanty pittance of pay, 
the whole time. Does not the dignity of his calling entitle bim toa 
seat at the Admiral’s or Captain's table? And would it not bea 
desirable arrangement, were such a practice established, together 





eee 


* *© Tt seems this Mr. Whitfield was not over nice in his colour, 
_ Mother Red Cap, or Mother Black Cap, was much the same to him." 
Notes, p. 211. 

t ‘* Likewise must the deacons be grave, not double-tongued, 
not given to much wine, not greedy of filthy lucre.” Tim, c. iit, 
v.68 
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with those other meliorations, regarding personal convenience, which 
could alone raise the clerical character in the navy? Surely these 
things demand attention!!! 
I am, with much respect, 
Sir, 
Your hamble servant, 
SOCIUS. 


We earnestly recommend the above remarks to the most serious 
attention of his Majesty’s government. ‘The abuses here stated are 
most disgraceful to a christian country, and ought instantly to be 
corrected, Whatever distance and superiority the discipline of the 
service may render it necessary or expedient for the commander of a 
ship of war to assert and maintain; that superiority cannot be 
affected, because the discipline cannot be injured, by his association 
with the clergyman to whose care the souls of his officers and men 
are specially consigned. When anobleman of whatever rank keeps 
a resident chaplain in his house, he constantly sits at the table of his 
lord. And it wiil scarcely be contended, that a clergyman, either 
from education or trom station, is not af /east equal to any naval 
commander in the service. Indeed, it is a matter of astonishment to 
us, that aur Admirals and Captains do not themselves solicit the 
alteration recommended by our correspondent. No man will deny, 
that it is of the utmost consequence to have the naval chaplain 
respected by the ship’s campany ; and how can he be respected, whea 
he is thus not only not placed in a respectable situation, but is exposed 
to degradation and insult ?>—Epiror. 


FRESH EFFECTS OF THE SYSTEM OF DISCONTENT 
IN IRELAND, 

The following is Official :— 

It is the Affidavit of an Eye-witness, made for the information of 
their Lordships the Post-Masters-Genera]l, and by a Gentleman of 
respectability : 

Report of the Action which took place between the Guards escorting 
his Majesty's Mail Coach, travelling from Cork to Dublin, and an 
armed tanditti, stationed at the Five-mile Stone, on the road Letween 
Cashel and Littleton, on Saturday Morning, the 16th September, 

The Coach started from the office in Cork, at the usua) hour of 
two o'clock on Friday afternoon, having four inside passengers, two 
of whom stopped at Fermoy, and on the outside, the coachman, 
two guardsmen, three discharged seamen, and a serjeant of the 
Wexford regiment of militia, going on furlough. The Coach reached 
Cashel, and changed horses about half after 11 o'clock that night. 
The Guards here received a reinforcement of two dragoons, well 
mounted, and armed with swords and pistols, and also one inside 
passenger. 
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On arriving at the five-mile stone, on the road between Cashel and 
Littleton, and about an hour after leaving Cashel, the Horsemen and 
Guards were fired upon, from each side of the road, by men con- 
cealed behind stone walls and bedges.—The fire was instantly returned 
by the Guards, when a very brisk action took place, which continued 
from eight to ten minutes. On the first fire from the banditti, the 
two leading horses took fright and leaped into a small ditch, on the 
Jeft-hand side of the road. The coachman called to one of the 
dragoons to cut the leading ‘reins with his sword, which he did, he 
himself dismounting from the coach-box, with the serjeant and a 
sailor; the two latter he immediately desired to go forward, and 
remove some cars, which he observed were previously placed across 
the road by the banditti, in order, no doubt, to intercept the Coach. 
Logs of wood, it seems, had been lashed down to the cars, and the 
whole fastened together by strong ropes. Fortunately the gallant tar 
had his knife in his pocket, with which he immediately cut the 
tackle, and with the assistance of the serjeant, soon disengaged the 
cars, and cleared a passage for the Coach. ‘The Coachman was, in 
the meantime, employed in taking off the two leaders, and had got 
into his box in sufficient time to drive on, the moment the obstruc- 
tion was removed, 

The Banditti grew bolder and bolder, calling out ‘‘ Give up, Give 
up.”"—Some calling out to the gang ‘* Come on, Come on,” when, 
by a timely discharge of a blunderbuss, by one of the guards at the 
leader of the gang, who was loudly calling out “‘ Give up, Give up,’ 
silenced the fellow immediately—all fire now ceased on both sides, 
and the carriage drove on to Littleton, having only the two wheel 
horses, and arrived at that village about half-after one o'clock. 

It is supposed there could not have been less than fifty men in the 

-banditti, about twenty of whom were arrhed with guns and pistols 
and the rest with pikes or pitch forks. On enquiring the loss 
sustained on this occasion, it appeared, that one dragoon and one 
seaman were killed, and were seen lying senseless on the road, by 
the coachman, serjeant and sailor—one guardsman wounded slightly 
on the back, one seaman a flesh wound in the left arm, above the 
elbow ; one dragoon’s horse wounded, his left eye being completely 
destroyed—one dragocn’s horse, and the two leading horses belonging 
to the mail coach, missing ; supposed to be wounded. Several marks 
of balls and slugs appear to have struck the outside of the coach. 

The passengers being unarmed, could render no assistance, remained 
quiet in the carriage. 

There is every reason to believe that the leader of the gang, and 
two of his followers were killed, and several of them wounded. On 
arriving at Littleton, and seeing some infantry and dragoons, infor- 
mation was given to them, and five dragoons went off to the place 
of action, in order to bring back the body of their gallant comrade, 
as well as that of the sailor, who it is said, had in his pocket book 
prize money in Bank of Ireland notes to the amount of 1501. 
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By a later arrival from Cashel, we have the satisfaction to learn, 
ihat the sailor who fell from the top of the coach, and was supposed 
by the coachman and guards to have been mortally wounded, received 
no injury from the shots. Soon after his fall, be crept to the ditch 
at the side of the road, where he lay concealed, the night being dark, 
upwards of five hours—upon the return of the assailants, after an 
ineffectual effort to come up with the coach, he witnessed from them 
the most savage barbarity towards the dead body of the unfortunate 
dragoon, which they cut and hacked in the most dreadful and 
ferocious manner ; having literally cut it to pieces. From the vigi- 
lance and exertions of the dragoons dispatched from Lyttleton, there 
is every reason to expect, that before this, several of these inhuman 
monsters have been taken into custody. Rewards have been offered 
by the Post-Masters General for their apprehensior, 

In all Ireland that Wittol is not to be found, who can feel real, 
sincere wonder, at the atrocious circamstance which has been stated. 
Horror may curdle the blood of some Readers at such a relation . and 
they who hang their hopes upon the final success of The System 
under which this country trembles---like the incipient commotion 
which precedes the earthquake—may view the circumstance with 
complacency ; but if there be any man who expresses surprixe at it, 
it must be one who is sunk below the level of human reasen, so far 
as to be incapable of induction of any sort. It is a plain effect flow- 
ing from an obvious cause, ‘* The redoubtable Champions of the 
poor man’s harvest.’’---‘* The Moderators,” that have been committing 
plunder and murder against the properties and servants of the Esta- 
blished Clergy, are not indulging in desultory villany, merely to keep 
their hands employed, or to stifle, with bloody practice, the inward 
reclamations of their consciences. No such thing---they want no 
expedients for either purpose---they are consistently pursuing a plan 
of terror, which is a department of what has been profoundly called 
among us---*' the dark and terrille philosophy.” They have no sworn , 
hatred to Mail Coaches, as such, or to the horses which they have 
destroyed ; but they know that they are advertising themselves, when 
they are attacking a vehicle of public communication of thissort, and 
that they are proclaiming their merciless disposition and character, by 
every act of horror committed upon the Mail Coach attendants 
or passengers. Every act of outrage of this sort is an act of defiance ; 
founded upon a presumed strength ; upon a certainty, that all the 
lower classes are well armed; upon an opinion, perniciously, but 
sedulonsly inculcaied, that they have never yet been conquered, and 
that their humiliation is not owing to any thing inherent in human 
society, to the unavoidable equalities of life, but toa breach of faith 
by the Government of England a long timeago. 

Their prejudices of every sort, more especially their religious 
prejudices, are exa-perated to the most intense degree by nefarious 
imposture. They have had the poison of Anti-Anglicism instilled 
into them ; their natural condition has been called artificial oppression, 
they have been assailed in all their foibles, as well as in all their pas- 
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sions and likings, and in their settled anti ipathi¢ es; and their vanit 
has not been left unaddressed, that they may be disturbed and and 
voked by every possible incentive. Principles the most preposterous, 
false and pernicious, have been thrown abroad at random, which 
have perverted and depraved the ignorant---and a new phraseology 
has been invented toclothe their crimes with the lustre of panegyric, 
and to mantle up their enormitiesin the drapery of praise---to repre- 
sent their horrible trespasses upon property, as nothing but the poli- 
eal results of political injustice, and their shedding of human blood 
2s the justifiable acts of self-relief from oppression, ‘They have seen 
the Jaw not only opposed with success but derided. They have seen 
the contemners of the law popular---the supporters of it, in a state 
little better than proscription. ‘They have seen how the cheer and 
the shout went with him who calumniated the Government, and set 
his face against the due enforcement of the law.---They have seen 
how the slnices of slander have been opened against those whose 
demerit was to support the State with fidelity and integrity. They 
have seen men almost thrust out of Society and preciuded from its 
advantages and gains---even those that were but suspected of an 
attachment to the existing order of things---and how they were left 
derelict and stranded by the gross crowd, while the tide of favour 
and prosperity was artfully raised for those who professed contrary 
ptinciples. Supposing that all this strange inversion---supposing that 
what is an actual, indubitable, absolute “System, were but casual--- 
yet long continued, and long directed to influence common under- 
standings, must it not produce some positive effects ?—and what other 
effects can be reasonably imagined, but the arming of a rustic populace, 
their hostility to all order, and their warfare against thevery founda- 
tion principles of Society itself? These effects must have taken place, 
even if the cause were wholly distinct from that deliberate and well- 
wrought System of organized Discontent, which spreads its influence 
over all Ireland. This System is now seen and understood. Upon all oc- 
casions it endeavours to intercept, or to embarrass at least the natural 
operation of the Law. It has determined its vigour towards the Neigh- 
bourhood of Middlethird for amoment, because that district was selected 
for the necessary application of a new Law, in which the System and 
the Government were committed---The System seeks to change the 
very basis of society in this country. If it cannot be wholly victo- 
rious, it can be greatly offensive and irksomely hostile. It will, in 
avery short time. successfully include within a new and effective de- 
marcation, a majority of the general population. It will unite them 
in ligaments wholly distinct from citizenship, or any civil principle of 
cement. Jt will arms them with specific and exclusive pre- 
judices---it will maintain them in this anomalous compact by pecu- 
liar opinions, by their own circumscribed and condensed energies--- 
and it calculates also to be able to direct and impel them in this state, 
by impulses to which human experience attributes the greatest degree 
ot rigour and pungency. Ii calculates upon leaving the rest of society 
but a disjointed fragment---held together by the law, and by the 
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Government. Loosely connected in principle---feeble in power--~ 
alarmed in spirit---half compromising with difficulties---honoaring 
the law, but backward in obtaining it---reverencing those in authority 
but leaving them to their slanderers’ mercy---sincere in principles, but 
half ashamed toavow them, The System calculates upon effecting 
so much at first---and if it should, in the nature of things it must 
effect more. It is to be devoutly hoped it will altogether fail, for the 
failure of it may be provided for toa moral certainty. 


ROSCOMMON ROMAN CATHOLIC MEETING, 
Saturday September 2, 1815. 
Owen O'Connor, Esa, in the Chair. 

This Aggregate Meeting, like many others in the different counties 
of Ireland, was held for the purpose of instructing their representa- 
tives in Parliament, ‘‘ tooppose the interference of any lay Power in 
the Spiritual concerns of the Roman Catholic Church,” and was 
srounded upon the * final and irrevocabie decision of the Jrish Roman 

Catholic Prelates against the Veto: a decision which, combined with 
the approbation of Domestic nomination Ly Chapters, (wherein these 
Bishops also had concurred), if confirmed by the Pope, would 
do away al! grounds for security, and effectually guard against all 
Soreign influence. 

A string of Resolutions to this effect having been moved by Mr. 
Grave of Mantua, and seconded by Mr. Taafe of Grange; were 
opposed by Mr. M. O'Connor of Mount Druid, brother, we believe 
to the Chairman, “‘ an author of considerable respectability on Roman 
Catholic affairs, and formerly a most staunch and enthusiastic Anti- 
Vetoist,” in the following speech, as given in the Dullin Evening Post 
of September, 12, 1815, which, for modern and second reason- 
ing, exceeds any thing perhaps that has appeared from that turbulent 
quarter, ever since the memorable speech of Counsellor Bellew, which 
led to the secession of the opulent and respectable Roman Catholic 
Nobility and Gentry, Lerd Fingal, Sir Patrick Bellew, &c. &c. from 
Roman Catholic Aggreg cate Meetings in the Metropolis, and left 
them in full possession of seditious and rebellious Demagogues, to the 
infinite detriment of the Roman Catholic claims. 

This able and spirited speech, Aas already produced ‘‘a conside- 
rable sensation on the Roman Catholic mind:” and, as highly de- 
serving the attention of the Imperial Legislature, we earnestly re- 
commend its extensive circulation in the Protestant Prinis.- 


CRITO. 


Mr. O'Connor's speech. 


‘* Sir, I am sorry Mr. Grace has proposed these Resolutious, and 
regret being under the necessity of opposing any thing coming from 
him, because [ entertain the highest respect and great personal 
friendship for that young Gentleman; but my attachment to the 
Catholic Cause is paramount to my respect and friendship for him, 
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and I trust I shall convince him, that some of these Resolutionsare 
calculated to defeat the very object he has in view.—But first Sir, let 
me congratulate you on holding the Meeting here, [in the Sessions- 
house,] and not in the Chapel, as stated in the Requisition. Chapels, 
Sir, are, of aH other places, the most unfit for Catholic Meetings. You 
have heard of the scandalous and tumultuous Meetings in the Chapels 
of Bal/yshannon and Derry ; you have witnessed the hisses and groans 
and thunders of applause, that reverberated fromthe very Aliar of 
Claredon-street Chapel. Such theatrical expressions of public senti- 
ment are most indecent in the House of God.—Domus mea, domus 
orationis—and should never be converted into anarena for polttical 
disputamts. YT amastonished ovr Clergy suffer such abominations in 
the very Sanctuary of the Femple. DidI wish to gain popular 
applause, 1 would address you in a very different style from what I 
shall do. I would rail at the Executive Government; I would abuse 
every man in power, who opposes Emancipation; I would abuse 
every Member of Parliament, who should differ from me on the sub- 
ject of Securities ; I would abuse every man of my own communion, 
who should attempt to stem the tide of popular frenzy; I would 
perhaps grapple with some ijlustrious name. I might even presume 
to fling an impotent javelin at the invulnerable character of the 
Right Hon, Henry Grattan ; I might attempt to exhibit the powers 
of his mind decayed, the bloom of his imagination withered, the 
fire of his patriotism extinguished, and his great soul drooping 
under age, or infirmities, or sycophancy to the Court.—I might 
represent him as undermining the work ef his whole life; as sapping 
the foundation of that monument upon which he intended to rest his 
fame, and to the erection of which he had directed all the powers of 
his great mind. But even were this my object, I feel I should not 
succeed in a Meeting so rational and enlightened as the present, and 
that Ishould only insult you, and degrade myself by such topics. 
But my object is Catholic Emancipation, and therefore I shall recom- 
mend measures to you very different from those now proposed, 
although more conciliatory than any hitherto adopted at any Catholic 
Meeting , however these measures may sink me in the opinion of the 
unthinking, irrational, capriciovs and inconstant multitude, they can 
never hurt me in the estimation of the rational and reflecting portion 
of the community. 

** T wish I could congratulate you on the prospect of Emancipation 
that has just opened upon us, but that prospect is narrowed and clou- 
ded by our own folly and infatuation; yet, clouded and narrowed 
as itis, Ihave sili hopes that it wil! shine upon this unhappy Coun- 
try, that it will expand to total] Emancipation, and terminate in the 
dissipation of those dissensions and animysities which have so long 
kept us asunder, and made us a divided and distracted People. 

** Much of our folly and extravagance bas arisen from a prevalent 
Opinion, that, in the hour of England's prosperity, we had nothing 
to expect; that to her reverses, humiliations, and difficulties, we 
were indebted for all the concessions hitherto made to us. So far as 
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regards Ireland, as an tndependent nation, the opinion is well founded ; 
we extorted Constitution and Commerce, from the difficulties and 
embarrassments of England. So far as relates to us as Catholics, never 
was an opinion more erroneous, less founded in fact, or more pregnant 
with mischief. The first concession madeto us wasin 1778. ‘True, 
England was then at war with her North American Colonies: but 
her difficulties and dangers had not yet commenced; France and 
Spain had not then declared against her. The Catholics had not 
clamoured for Emancipation---they did not Petition for a Repeal--- 
the measure came upon them, and upon the Parliament, at the close 
of a Session, by surprise, and was carried by the sole influence of the 
British Cabinet against the real sense of Parliament, and the violent 
outcry of the whole body of the Irish Protestants. So unpopular was 
that repeal, that all the public prints of that day, particularly The 
Hilernian Journal, impeached the Secretary, Sir Richard Hiron, of 
having stood in the lobby of the House of Commons, bribing and 
menacing the Members as they went in, and employing every engine 
of corruption to carry that obnoxious measure.---The next repeal took 
place in 1782, towards the close of the American War, without any 
efforts on the part of the Catholics to obtain it ; and carried by the 
same influence, aided by the thunder of Mr. Gratran’s eloquence, 
against some of the great leading patriots of the time, Lord Charle- 
mont, Mr. Flood, and others.---You all recollect the outcry raised 
against your claims in 1792, the Resolutions of Counties, of Grand 
Juries, and Corporations menacing insurrection and civil war.--- 
England was then at Peace with all the world, prosperous and flou- 
rishing beyond example, and beholding her old and implacable enemy 
writhing in the convulsions and agonies of the Revolution ; and that 
was the precise period she chose for further relaxation,---Again, in 
1703, she gave you the Elective Franchise, the foundation of your 
prosperity, of all your present power and importance. I may be 
told, indeed, that England had entered upon a war with the gigantic 
power that had just arisen from the grave of the French Monarchy. 
Recollect, Gentlemen, that when the Bill for our relief was in progress 
through the House of Lords, and met with the most violent opposi- 
tion, when the slightest hint from the Minister would have rejected 
it by an immense majority, the account arrived of the irreparable 
defeat of the French Armies on the Plain of Newinden; of the flight 
and desertion of Dumourier, and the total dispersion of his troops. 
Since that period, now twe and twenty years, England would concede 
nothing to you ; and yet ; during this long space, she has been repeat- 
edly on the very brink of ruin. Her Armies routed in Flanders and 
in Holland, her Fleets mutinying, and threatening to go over to the 
Enemy. She had, besides, to encounter invasion, and insurrection 
in Ireland, and to fight all Europe single-handed. She was shut out 
from all the ports of the Continent, from the mouths of the Cattaro 
to Archangel. Three hundred thousand veterans menaced her with 
Gevestation and ruin, and we clamoured for Emancipation. 
And yet, in all these dangers and hair-breadth escapes, the British 
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Cabinet remained inflexible, acting, in this instance, upon the princi. 
ple laid down by that greate-t of Statesmen, the Florentine Secretary,* 
that no concessions should be made to clamour when the Foe is at the 
gates, lest the people should feel indebted to the Enemy, for what 
should flow from the bounty of the Sovereign, and should command 
the gratiinde of the Subject ; iest one extorted concession should lead 
to many more which would prove ultimately subversive of the State, 
England would not, on this principle, consede to us, in the hour of 
her difficulties, when our language would imply, that Emancipation 
would be valjuable only as ancillary to extorting from her a repeal of 
the Union.--that measure, on which resteth the solidity of her power, 
and the security of her existence. But now when our clamour is 
as impotent as the buz of autumnal insects, England, the first nation 
upon Earth, in arts, in learning, in arms, in the wisdom of her Civil 
Institutions, in the blaze of her glory and the splendour of her tri- 
umphs, with a magnanimity characteristic of a great nation, offers us 
the fall benefits of her Constitution, connected, however, with certain 
guards, and securitiss for our future attachment and devotion to her. 
But the over ardent xeal and infatuation, which have so long presided 
in our Councils, which have so long retarded our Emancipations, 
are now exerting every nerve to defeat it altogether. These guards 
and securities seem to me altogether unnecessary, because, Sir, 
the known loyalty of the Catholic Clergy, commanded by their 
Religion, and inculcated by their precepts and example, our oaths, 
our properties, and the stake we have in the Constitution, are as strong 
guards and securities, in my mind, as can be raised by all the inge- 
nuity of Legislation. But I will not be angry with the Government 
for demanding them, when I consider the influence which the Clergy 
possess over the minds, the opinions, and the consciences of men; 
when I consider the slender security of Oaths, and Property, against. 
the caprice of Nations, and the ambition of individuals, any man 
that would look into the book of human nature, that would consult 
the past history of mankind, that would reflect on the present revo 
lutions of the world on the recent instance of a whole Nation desert 
ting the Sovereign, to whom they had sworn allegiance, could never 
feel irritated at this cal] for Securities ; neither could he be angry with 
his Protestant Countrymen for insisting on them. I doubt much, if 
ae, ourselves, were the minority in possession of monopoly, whether, 
on parting with it, we would not be clamorous for Guards. I doubt 
much if the Catholic Clergy were in possession of the Tithes, and 
Church Livings, and were exactly circumstanced as the Proiestant 
Clergy noware, they would not require an accumulation of Securities, 

«* Sir, I have been heretofore myself, an enemy to any interference 
of the Crown in the appointment of our Bishops, because the head of 
our Church had, by right of conquest, become the subject of a Foreign 
Power, hostile to this Empire, because he was a state prisoner in the 
Castle of Sevona, where no direct communication could be had with 
him, and without the danger of Schism, no such interference could 
take place. I apprebended, too, that a Protestant Government vested 
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with any right of interference, might undermine the Catholic Reli- 
gion. But, Sir, upon reconsideration, and upon all the reflection 
I could bestow on the subject, and I have bestowed on it not a little, 
these imaginary dangers have vanished before me. ‘The Protestant 
Government of Canada vested with this right of interference, has not 
undermined the Catholic Religion there. The Protestant Hou-e of 
Brandenburg, with the same right, has not sapped the Catholic Reli- 
gion in Silesia; and that Re'igion has flourished in Russta under the 
interference of the Greek House of Romanow. No. Sir, the Govern- 
ment would not give itself the trouble of proselyting for the Protestant 
Religion. You all recollect the outcry that was roised by the Fac- 
tions in the Metropolis against the establishment of AZaynooth Col- 
lege. Your Bishops, for acceding to it, were reproached with having 
been bribed by Government---with having betrayed the sacred trust 
reposed in them. [t was said that, in that Establishment, under the 
immediate controul of the Lord Chancellur, the stream of Catholicity 
would be corrupted, and that the Missionaries it would set forth would 
poison the purity of our faith, and inspire their Flocks with contempt 
and hatred for the Religion of their Fathers. If you doubt my state- 
ment, you have only to look into AZ‘ Nevin’s Pieces of Irish History. 
Well ; the College of Maynooth has subsisted now one and twenty 
years, and the stream of Catholictty remains unpoiluted---and its 
Missionaries, I will venture to say, yield not, in sanct ty of manners, 
parity of faith, or pastoral attention, to those educated on the Conti- 
nent. Besides, I have been informed, by unquestionable authority, 
that the Government has, at this moment, a virlual interferénce; 
that of all the Bishops, lately elected, not one was approved of by the 
Holy See, without the concurrence of the Government; and that one 
Candidate, recommended by the Bishops for bis piety and learning, 
had been successfully objected to by the Government, for having 
declaimed at a political meeting in the year 1797. Let me ask, what 
harm has occvrred from this interference? Are the Bishops lately 
appointed inferior, in point of evangelic virtues, to any Prelates in 
Christendom ?--<But the decision ot our Bisnops is flung into my 
teeth. No man in the community has a higher resp ct for them 
than [have; but their Resolution is not a decision upon faith or 
doctrine; it is nothing more than a speculative opinion npon a future 
contingency, a matter apon which they ave erred before, om which 
they may bein error now, and on which any man has a full right to 
form an opinion, in direct opposition to their determination, They 
resolve even to oppose the Pope's determination, and to resist all in- 
terference, direct or indirect, in the Crozon. It is impossible, Sir, they 
can have given this question due consideration. Are there not many 
kinds of arrangements that not only would do no harm, bat would be 
salutary? Suppose an arrangement, that no Foreigner shovld be 
eligible ; is there a rational or ; atriotic Irishman could start difficulties 
toit? I may be told, that such an arrangement would be idle. It 
could not enter into any Pope’s head to appoint Foreigners. You 
have had Frenchmen, and Spaniards, and Italians, Bishops in Ireland. 
No. 209. Vol. 49. Oct. 1815, F f : 
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So late as the century before the last, you have had a Spaniard Ca- 
tholic Archbishop of Dublin—The Rev, Matthew Oviedo, a Franciscan 
Friar, born at Segovia. Suppose another arrangement that the 
Bishops recommended as usual, but that the Candidates should have 
been resident in Ireland five years, and that their names should be 
certified to the Secretary of State, that Government might have an 
opportunity of timely expostulation with the Holy See against any 
of them it should think fit; where would be the harm? On the 
contrary, I think it would have this good effect—it would prevent any 
Candidates for the Mitre becoming political gladiators ; it would con- 
fine their declamatory talents to its proper sphere—the Pulpit. 

I do, moreover, protest against the interference of Laymen in 
matters of discipline.,and doctrine. You have seen deputations of 
Laymen besi. ging the Synod of the Bishops, obtruding upon them 
their own decisions, and thus depriving them of all free agency. I 
now call upon the Bishops, in the name of that sacred trust reposed 
in them—in the name of that religion, which we all! cherish, to protest 
against this interference. The precedent is pregnant with incalcula- 
ble mischief, and may ultimately annibilate all subordination and 
discipline in the Church. And these Resolutions, so obtruded on our 
Bishops, are so replete with follies and contradictions, that the Bishops 
shoul have, at once, spurned them with contempt—one of them is 
thus worded :— 

** Resolved, That our cordial thanks are hereby given to the Earl of 
Bermore, Sir Joun Srewart, Bart. and our other Protestant 
Brethren of the County of Tyrone, for the spirit of patriotism and 
conciliation displayed by them at their late Meeting.” 

And would you guess, Gentlemen, what this spirit of patriotism 
was? It was nothing less than a demand of that very Veto, which is 
now branded as pregnant with the downfall of Catholicity.—Lest 
you should have any doubt upon the matter, I will read to you the 
Resolution of the Tyrone Freeholders, which has called forth this 
encomium on their patriotism.--- 

‘* Resolved, That our Representatives in Parliament be instructed 
to oppose any loose, unqualified, and unconditional repeal of the re- 
maining Popery Laws; and that they be further instructed to give 
their cordial support to any great plan of national conciliation upon 
the distinct principles (ihe Veio) to which we have already referred.” 

But the fervent zeal of us Laymen, may be some excuse for our 
interference in Spiritual Concerns. We are apprehensive of the decay 
of the Catholic Religion in Ireland. Why, inthe name of Catholi- 
city, do we not Petition for a re-enactment of the Penal Code? Since 
the repeal of that Code, the Catholic Religion is visibly declining : 
We are become rich, and proud, and powerful, and oppressive, and ex- 
tremely relaxed in the observance of oar religious duties. Were we to 
stand in comparison with our Fathers, bending under the galling 
yoke of the Penal Code, we would sink, indeed, in point of 
piety, meekness, and resignation. In our new guardianship of 
the Church, we may perhaps display more zeal, and for con- 
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sistency sake, as we reject Emancipation connected with Secu- 
rities, we ought to petition for a re-enactment of the Penal Code, 
under which Catholicity has heretofore so much prospered; but, 
in the fervor of cur zeal, we wish to restore the ancient discipline 
in the election by chapters. Do we forget, that the primeval purity, 
and simplici y of the early christians, rendered these elections barm- 
less and free from scandal. The corruption of the midde ages trans- 
ferred the right of election to the Popes, and, with great deterence to 
the Catholic Clergy of the second order, and to the Rev. Gentlemen 
here present, I beg leave to say, that they do not equal the primitive 
christians in simplicity of manners, and disinterested zeal, and would 
not. therefore exercise that right without the abuses incident to 
popular elections. You have had a feint image, a small sample, of 
the mischiefs that would ensue in the scandals and intrigues at the 
Jate election of a Vicar Capitulary for Tuam; and confident I am, 
that this substantially Domestic Nomination would very soon extin- 
guish the Catholic Religion in this Country---We would be scared 
out of our own communion by the turbulent and intriguing conduct of 
its Ministers, and seek refuge in other communions, from the dis- 
grace of ourown. Our connection with the See of Rome, so essen- 
tial to our Religion, would be severed, and such of us as should remain 
Catholics, would become the sport of factions, and the Crown should 
ultimately interpose to put down these riotous Elections, and assume 
the conge d'elire. ‘The authority ofthe Bishops is here again flung 
inmy face. They have agreed to Domestic Nomination; Dr. Murray 
has petitioned the Pope to accede to it. So says your worthy Chair- 
man. He is a man of too much honour to question his veracity, and 
of too good understanding to question the correctness of his informa- 
tion. He bas made the same assertion in Clarendon street Chapel, it 
has appeared in the public prints, and still stands a record undenied 
and uncontradicted. I take it, therefore, as an incontrovertible fact ; 
but itis a fact that exhibits our Bishops in a poor and pitiful plight, 
vacillating and fluctuating, and changing their opinions with every 
popular breeze, and exhibiting a degree of weakness, and poverty of 
understanding, disqualifying them altogether from the situations they 
fill. So lateas 1810, they resolved that this very measure, they call 
for, would ruin the Catholic Religion. Mark their Resolution to 
that effect :--- 

“* Resolved, That the idea of making the election of the Bishops 
entirely national, by confining said elections to Chapters alone, or to 
Chapters and Metropolitans, is superseded by the matters and consi- 
derations of the three preceding Resolutions, is moreover not within 
our competence, and though it had been free from the guilt of Schism, 
would, in the present circumstances of the Irish Catholics, subject our 
Religion to the most serious and unseemly advantages, and, in our 
judgment, would most probably lapse into the sole and positive appoint- 
ment of the Crown.” 

I now cali upen those Bishops, in the name of consistency, by 
every tie that connects them with the Catholic People of Ireland---[ 
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call upon them, for the sake of that sacred trust committed to them, 
to retract, pullicly and solemnly, their mischievous determination ; 
and if they shall retase to do so, let them, for the remainder of their 
days, hide their heads in shame, and sorrow, and humiliation. Peti- 
tion, however, as they may, the Pope will never accede to it; and we 
Laymen may brawl] and scold, but our noise will be as impotent as the 
whistling of the winds. 

As long, Gentlemen, as you suffer Meetings in the Metropolis to 
call themselves the Catholics of Ireland---as long as you suffer them 
to act for you, and to speak in your name, so long may you despair of 
Emancipation. When these Meetings petitioned for the removal of 
the Duke of Richmond---when they heaped abuse on the Prince and 
Lord Motra---when they republished, by a vote, a most imprudent and 
impolitic speech, purporting to be a speech of Lord Donoughmore’s on 
the Catholic Question, abusing the Prince in a style of oratory unwor- 
thy of a Senator, and unwarrantable in the selected advocate of our 
Ciaims---when they addressed the Princess of Wales, espousing her 
quarrel, and thus forced themselves into the domestic sanctuary of 
the Royal Family, was there a single individual among us who did 
not condemn these proceed: ngs? and yet we continued mute and 
silent. 

For my own part, I have discharged my duty to the Public. 
When I found the Meetings of the Metropolis continued from Sa- 
turday to Saturday, for whole seasons, precluding the possibility of 
general attendance, throwing the management of your affairs into the 
hands of a few, entertaining subjects altogether irrelevant to your 
Petition, when I found them embarking us in contests with the Ex- 
ecutive Government, through the favour of which we had obtained all 
former concessions, and through which alone we could hope for future 
success, I moved a resolution that no meetings should be held in fature 
except upon a requis tion, signed by forty memlers, to Lord Fingall, 
specifying the objects to be discussed, of which due notice was to be 
given in the Newspapers. You perceive, Gentlemen, the great im- 
portance of that Resolution. It would have collected the general 
sense, if would have procared the attendanee of Members from all 
parts of the Country, it would nave prevented frequent meetings, and 
their natural concomitants, mischievous and irrelevant discussions, and 
contests with the Government. ‘That resolution was overpowered by 
a majort/y, bat, I am proud to say, it was supported by the rank, the 
preponderance of property, and soler intellect of the Meeting. The 
imprudent end extravagant proceedings that ensued, you are no stran- 
gers to. True, we did not Aere copy or adopt them, and of all the 
Counties in Ireland, this was the most temperate, prudent, and conci- 
liating. Butsorry am I to say, that at your last meeting you cast a 
foul stamp upon the honour of this County. You fellowed the exam- 
ple of the meeting in the Metropolis, in falling out with your best 
friend, in designediy omitting to return thanks to Mr. Gratian, and 
thereby sanctioning that most ruinous of all our measures, withdrawing 
our Petition from him, Sir, 1 am incompetent to pronounce the eu- 
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logy of that great man ; but recollect, he gave your country Constitu- 
tion and commerce; he raised you from poverty to property, from 
slavery to freedom, from politica] subjection to political power. Three 
and thirty years he has been advocating your cause, sustaining it by 
the authority of his name, and the prudence of his management, and 
enforcing it by powers of reasoning, and bursts of eloquence, which 
recall to memory the days of Cicero and Demosthenes. He did not 
Court that popularity which is run after, but that which follows. His 
great mind soared over the momentary gratification of the applause and 
cheerings of the multitude. Well might it be said of him, as it was 
of the Roman Orator, J/le hoc animo semper fuit, ut invidiam virtute 
partam gloriam non infamiam putarit. He would not submit to sti- 
pulations, which he knew would defeat, and have actually de- 
feated, your Petition. For this you have discarded him from your 
service, and passed him over as undeserving of your thanks for his past 
exertions. Were he even in error in one instance, was not this our 
conduct most ungenerous and disgraceful? Were our fathers to rise 
from their hamlet sleep, were they to witness this black ingratitude to 
the man before whom they were io the habit of prostrating themselves 
almost to adoration, they would shrink with horror from the base de- 
generacy of their sons to the silence and solitude of the grave, 

You have committed your petition to a man* deserving of every 
praise for his zeal and patriotism, yet a man of most incorrect views in 
many instances; as in his plan of transferring Presentments from 
Grand Juries to Magistrates, at Quarter sessions, where corruption 
would not even be under the awe and Jash of the circuiting Judges of 
the land. In accepting our Petition, he has been most tnjudicious, in 
managing it, most inexperienced, and in advocating it, most feeble. You 
have seen him plodding his ‘* weary way,” over the trodden path of 
Catholic loyalty in the midst of treasons and relellions, without variety 
to enliven, without genius to illuminate, or eloquence to persuade. 
© Oh what a falling off was here !” A majority of forty against your 
general claim, and not ‘en Members to support your extravagant de- 
mands. Let us, in the name of common sense, withdraw our Petition 
from the feeble hands in which it is placed ; let us restore it to him, 
who according to the expression of his own sublime genius, ‘* can 
wield the thunderbolt with the arm of Jupiter.” I bad intended to 
move ap address to Mr. Grattan, calculated to remove the stain cast 
upon the honour of this Country, but I wish thai the reparation should 
be as general, as the indignity was limited toa few, and will, therefore 
decline moving this address, in a meeting so thin as the present, not 
comprising a tenth of the property or influence in this County. I 
move you then, that this meeting do adjourn tothe 5th of December 
next. This motion, I am confident, will be supported by the good 
sense and moderation J see around me. 


_ Mr. Corr, of Burnhill, instantly seconded the Resolution of ad- 
journment. 





* Mr. Parnel. 
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TERGIVERSATION OF THE REV. DR. MILNER, 


The following articles are copied verbatim from the Dublin Chro- 
nicle of September 11th and 13th, they require no commeut : furnish- 
ing a curious instance of the duplicity of this English Roman Catholic 
Prelate, and of the mysterious reverse, in which the private delilerations 
of his Irish Colleagues, are veiled from public view, while sitting in 
- Conclave : into which, (if we may trust the Editor) ‘* The Catholics of 
Ireland have no right, and do not desireto obtrude unwarrantally.” We 
hope the Protestant GovexknmMent will look to this. 

CRITO. 
* DOCTOR MILNER. 


*€ To the EDITOR of ihe DUBLIN CHRONICLE. 


‘« Sir, 


** Per infamiam et bonam famam; exhibeamus nosmetipsos ut Dei 
ministros, 2 Cor. vi. (‘‘ Through evil report and good report, let us 
shew ourselves as the Ministers of God.’) This injunction of the 
Apostle, which ought ever to be before the eyes of a Catholic Pastor, 
forcibly struck me two days ago, when, returning home from ajourney_ 
I learnt, from your Journal of August 30, that a celebrated Orator, 
had, in an Aggregate Meeting of the Catholics of Ireland, deprived me 
of their good opinion and good will, by grossly misrepresenting my 
principles, and degrading my understanding. Well, Sir, I shall not 
alter my principles or my text ;--- Per infamiam et Lonam famam, &&c. 

** Still it may be proper to inquire upon what evidence the Learned 
Gentleman has defamed me? This is such that, as a professional 
man, he would spurn at it, were the person or character of the vilest 
human creature submitted, in a regular manner, to his sentence. He 
has, in the present instance, pronounced upon hearsay.evidence, and 
this at second or third hand: namely, he heard a Prelate say, that he 
heard another Prelate read a letter from me, which, in his opinion, bore 
such and such asense. But how many mistakes might have occurred 
as to this Letter, between the Learned Gentleman and the Prelate, 
his friend, and between this Prelate and the reading Prelate ? Thus 
much is certain, that the Letter in question, which was a very long one, 
was also a confidential one, and was staled to be such in the body of 
it; nor will I easily believe, that any one of my honoured and vevera- 
ble friends was capable of betraying such confidence. In case, how- 
ever, it should be the general opinion of these Prelates that the Letter 
ought to be published, I will withdraw my injunction of secrecy. 

‘© In the mean time, notwithstanding the high credit due to the 
Learned Orator, the irresistible force of his eloquence, I think I 
ought to stand acquitted of the charges he has brought against me, on 
the solemn and public testimony of the Prelates of Ireland, and of the 
Orator’s friend among the rest, who, after having considered upon my 
Letter, and the whole of my conduct for fifteen months past, wnanie- 
mously voted their grateful Thanks to me, for a xealous and able dise 
charge of the trust reposed in me. This honourable testimony, whick 
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is the fourth of its kind that [ have received from the immortal Pre- 
jates of Ireland, is recorded in the same number of your Journal which 
contains the Orator’s Speech. 

‘¢ [ shall argue in the same succinct and conclasive manner, with 
respect to the old refuted calumny of my being the original Author of 
the Veto, which the eloquent Gentlemen is pleased to revive at the 
present day. Let it then suffice to say, that on the ever memorable 
day alluded to, September 14, 1808, when the Prelates passed their 
most wise and pious Resolution (one that I then adhered to, never 
have abandoned, and have suffered more for defending any other indi- 
vidual whomsoever, namely, that it is not expedient to alter the Disci- 
pline of the Catholic Church of Ireland, they at the self-same time 
resolved, that / had given a satisfactory explanation, with respect to 
my conduct, at that period, and was entitled to their Thanks. 

‘‘ With still greater injustice does this eloquent orator charge 
me, in the face of the Catholic world, with having gone over 
to Ireland on a Fetoistical Mission, adding, that Ireland rejected 
the Missionary and the Mission, that I repented, &c. with other 
circumstances perfectly fabulous. Sir, I am bold to say, and I 
thallenge contradiction, if fair proof and not groundless conjectures, 
are to be admitted in evidence, that J never had tut two Missions in my 
life, one ftom Gop to preach his Gospel, the other was from the Irish 
Prelates to guard the purity and independence of their holy church. 
No, Sir, I did not go to Ireland in 1808, sent, commissioned, support- 
ed, or encouroged by any man, and I am convinced, that no friend of 
any kind of Veto previously knew my intention of going thither ; I 
went for the sole purpose of complying with the pressing invitation of 
my ever lamented Dr. Moylan, who wished me to be present at the 
epening of his New Chapel at Cork.---I am, &c. 


« Sept. 6. “ J, MILNER, D. D.” 


Since our last we received the following communication from the 
truly amiabie Roman Catholic Prelate who presides over this Arch- 
diocese. We lament extremely the necessity imposed upon us of 
giving publication to this document, but when it is considered, that 
the fute of Ireland's hopes is interested, we cannot make any sacrifices 
of public good, or public duty, to the recollection of past esteem. 

It will be recollected, that in the Letter of Dr. Milner to the 
Editor of The Dullin Chronicle, the following passage was introduced 
‘‘ In case, however, it should be the general opinion of those Prelates 
that the Letter ought to be published, I wi/l withdraw my injunction 
of secrecy.” This appeared to us then a candid and manly conduct 
on his part, as he threw the determination to suppression from bim- 
self, although he sought to shift the responsibility to others. Bat mark, 
now, Irish Reader, the ingenuousness of this proposal, and once for all 
learn to confine your contidence to your own venerated prelates. 


© Cavendish-Row, Dublin, 12th Sept. 1805. 
** Srr, 
** The letter of Dr. Milner to the Editor of the Duf/in Chronicle, is 
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dated 6th inst. and his tome, which covered it, is dated 8th ditto: 
The following is an extract of the letter, and the very beginning of it : 

‘ So it seems, notwithstanding the condition I made of the con- 
tents of my letter being kept from th: public, some one or other of the 
Prelates has drawn. me into a fresh controversy. ‘This is a very bad re- 
turn for the fidelity with which I have servedthem at home, and the 
zeal with which I have combated the Veto, and defended their honour. 
Most certainly, I lament the consequences of the apprehended conces- 
sion alluded to in Cardinal Litta’s letter; and am heartily glad that 
your Prelates have expostulated with his holiness upon it. 

‘ My letter to you was contidential to the Prelates only ; T there. 
fore withdraw ihe assent g ven in my letter to the Editor of the Dué- 
lin Chronicle, to the publication of it, or any part of it.’ 

*« T shall only add to the above, that I was instructed by the Pre- 
lates lately assembled here, not to givea copy, or an extract, of Car- 
dinal Litta’s, or Dr. Midner’s letter to any person.” 

‘© And amy, Sir, 
‘** Your very humble Servant, 


J.T. TRS Ss 


If we could hazard an opinion on the determination of the Irish 
Prelates, as stated inthe concluding paragraph of the most Rev. Arch- 
bishop's Letter, i: would be to offer an expression of our entire and un- 
reserved approval of that determination. The Catholics of Ireland 
have no right, and do not desire, to oftrude unwarrantably on thet 
Prelates. ‘They are abundantly satished with their public resolutions, 
and never will claim a right to inquire into those concerns which: 
should be reserved for the private consideration of the venerable Body ; 
but as Dr. Milner appeared to assent to the publication of his letter, 
we submitted the propriety of acceding to his views, in order, as we 
then expected, to establish bis justification, 
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The Publisher of Part I. of the Works of Clandian, the latest of the 
Roman Classics translated into English rhyme, has the satisfaction 
to announce that the remainder of the Work is in the Press. 





